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JUST ISSUED: 


Practical Hints for the Teachers 
Public Schools. 


By GEORGE HOWLAND, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


12mo, 198 pages. Vol. XIII. International Education Series, edited by Wiit14m 
T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. 


The International Education Series designs to cover (1) the bistory of education, (2) criticisms 
and reforms, (3) the theory or science of education, and (4) the art or practice of teaching. The 
present volume falls into the fourth division; it treats of details of management. 

The author has chosen nine topics, which he discusses in this volume, and that he has selected 
= topics with eminent practical wisdom is evident from the following mention of their general 

rings : 

1, Moral training; 2, The charactor of the teacher; 3, The memory — how much or how little 
shall it be trained in school work; 4, Methods of inciting self-activity in the child of the primary 
school; 5, The ideal of scholarship; 6. The demeanor of the teacher—a subject treated by the au- 
thor with eminent sagacity; 7, How the school develops character; 8, The class recitation; and, 


-Wood’s New Botany. 


Woon's LESSONS IN BOTANY. semux wevisen oxo newnerres. 


By ALPHONSO WOOD, A.M., Ph.D. For Schools and Academies. Revised 
and Edited by OLIVER R. WILLIS, A.M, Ph.D. Price for exam., 90 cts. 


Wooo's NEW BOTANIST AND FLORIST. x«vise» wn. 


By ALPHONSO WOOD, A.M., Ph.D. Revised and Edited by OLIVER R. 
WILLIS, A.M., Ph D. Price for examination, $1.75. 


From JAMES Woop, A.M., Pres. Agricultural Association, State of New York. 

**T can truly congratulate you upon the conciseness and perspicuity of the style throughout and 
the clearness of the explanations of terms, etc. The illustrations are admirable, and the glossary is 
very valuable. In short, I am greatly pleased that there is a work on botany that, while scientific 
throughout, is yet so easy to be understood that we common folk can study it with constant satisfaction.’’ 


From Pror. Cuas. H. Peck, State Botanist, Albany, N. Y. : 

** You have made the Lessons more useful to the student. You have greatly improved the parts on 
Histology and Physiology. * * * * * That which relates to self and cross fertilization is an 
addition which was much needed.’’ 

From Dr. J. S. NEwBERRY, Prof. of Botany, Columbia College. 

‘* It is admirable in matter and manner, and | have no doubt will have a large sale, as it should be 
in the hands of every teacher and student in botany.’’ 

From Pror. Tuos. C, Portser, D.D., LL D., Prof. of Botany and Zoology, Lafayette Coll. 

** The book is greatly improved by the changes and additions you have made, and the typography 
and illustrations are excellent.’’ 

From TORREY CLUB BULLETIN, signed by Pror. N. L, Brirron, E.M, Ph.D., Columbia Cc!- 
lege, Editor of Bulletin. 


** This book contains the introductory portions of Dr. Wood's famous ‘ Botanist and Florist,’ revised, 
and in part entirely re-written by Dr. Willis, and issued in a very attractive form. The original edition 
was published over twenty years ago. The progress of knowledge concerning all the more minate 
portions of vegetable structures has been so great during that period that what was then written has 
now become, to a very considerable extent, erroneous, and correction and emendation have been nec- 
essary parts of the editor’s work. We have examined the book carefully, and can say without hesita- 
tion that he has done it well, and that it will stand comparison with anything of the same scope which 

(aS Mailed on receipt of price. Send for circulars. Special terms made om|has preceded it.” 
class supplies. For further information address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


No. 5 Somerset Street, Lik & 113 William Street, 
San Francisce. BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


9, The matter of supervision—the relation of the head teacher to his subordinates. 


$1.00. 


Price, © e ° 





New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 





~— UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.’S Educational Publications. | —— 


abe cageeg Maury’s Geographies. Holmes’ New Readers. 88 Duane St, 
3 TREMONT PL., Venable’s New Arithmetics. Gildersleeve’s Latin. NEW YORK 
— Clarendon Dictionary. Knoflach’s German and Spanish, ete. 


i 


. a sSsEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. ' 





sb SYSTEM OF WRITING is the outgrowth of long special \ 
experience in teaching writing combined with large practical ex- 
perience in Regular Schoolroom Work. 


REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. 
SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. 


THE s I TAKE pleasure in pronouncing your new Normal Review System 
of Writing superior to all others, containing as it does several 


' sie 

| new and practical educational features never before embraced in a 
| | series of copy-books "—HoNn. CHARLES W. FULLER, Ex State Supt. 
\ of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 

/ —— BY —— \ 


ALREADY ADOPTED for USE in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of 
D. H. FARLEY, W. B. GUNNISON, | 


Se ae aren, ae Sarwan | pros f P hip in the Stat Prin. Public School No. 19, Brook Providence. Rh. I 
ms) = + y 2 EY | . of Penmans n e rin. Public Scho Yo. 19, Brook- Se « Be 
MOVEMENT COURSE. ''wo Numbers. | Normal School of New Jersey, lyn, N.Y ; (now Prest. of N. Y.| Trenton, N. J 


BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. (In presi )/ at Trenton. State Teachers’ Assoc.) Augusta, Maine. 
ar A full set of samples will be mailed, postpaid to any Teacher, on receipt of 50 cta. Address SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to leading New England Colleges and to the EDITED BY | This work will be found of special value for use in classes 
Mass. Inst. of Technology, from 1878 to 1889, inclusive. | WM. F. BRADBURY. preparing for the higher institutions. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO, . . . +=. # £28 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HoW DO YoU CHECK YOUR ROLL-BOOK ? 


If you use ink, are you not sometimes annoyed by a blot? One of the great army of 
schoolteachers told us, a short time ago, that one morning when pen and ink were not 
at hand, she used a lead pencil, and was surprised next morning to find that the check 
marks had not blurred as they had done once before when she used a pencil. Her curi- 
osity led her to examine the pencil which had done such good work, and she found it a 


DIXON “ American Graphite” H. She now uses that pencil every morning, 
and finds her work more easily and quickly done than when she used pen and _ ink. 


Try it once. 
if you are not familiar with the DIXON Pencils, mention ** Journal of Education”’ and send i6 cents 


for assorted samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, . . . . JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New York City, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
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THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


W. H. WALMSLEY, Limite, 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 





~ Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 





We make a 8 peioiey ot ine rogume b may the 
boratories of T. MO . ndon ; 
— ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 

E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 















































ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


159 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, mass, \ 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 
Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 



















Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess é 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U, &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near l4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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“I WILL FIGHT IT OUT ON THIS LINE IF IT TAKES 
ALL SUMMER.” 


The bull-dog is not an animal to be 
admired, yet he possesses one trait that 
at least entitles him to our respect. 
His tenacity of purpose is proverbial. 
It makes him a formidable adversary. 
A like trait has often enabled man to 
overcome great obstacles and win vic- 
tory under the most trying circum- 
stances. In fact, it is only by tenacity 
of purpose and indomitable will-power, 
that many of life’s battles are brought 
to a successful termination. 

Disease, like man’s more material 
enemies, is often an obstinate adver- 
sary, and it is only by the most de- 
termined persistency in the use of the 
best remedy that victory is attained 
over it. While Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery is guaranteed to benetit 
or cure in all diseases for which it is 
recommended, yet in ailments of long 
standing, which are usually alike slow 
in their inceptioa and progress, the cure 
must likewise be effected by slow de- 
grees and regular stages. This can 


| 








only be accomplished by a persistent 
use of this wonderful remedy for a 
reasonable length of time. When so 
used, it conquers the worst cases of 
Salt-rheum, Eczema, Tetter, Erysipe- 
las, Scalp diseases, and all manner of 
blood-taints, no matter of how long 
standing, or from whatever cause they 
have arisen. All Scrofulous affections, 
as Old Sores, or Ulcers, White Swell- 
ings, Hip-joint Disease, Enlarged 
Glands and Tumors disappear under 
a protracted use of this greatest of 
blood-purifiers. 

“Golden Medical Discovery” is the 
only blood medicine, among the scores 
that are advertised, possessed of such 
positive curative properties as to war- 
rant its proprietors in selling it, as they 
are dong, through druggists, under a 
positive guarantee of benefit or cure 
in every case, Or money paid for it will 
be promptly refunded. WoRrtp’s Dis- 
PENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Pro- 
prietors, No. 663 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








$50 
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Dr. Sage’s Remedy cures the worst cases. 


OFFER ET) for an incurable case of 


h in the Head b 


Catarr a 
the proprietors of DR, SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.— Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody, putrid and offensive; eyes weak, ring. 
ing in ears, deafness; offensive breach; smell and taste impaired, and gen. 
eral Gebility. Only a few of these symptoms likely to be present at once 
Only 50 cents. Sold by druggists, everywhere, 





When | say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
foratimoand then have them returnagain. I means 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EP. 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS alife-long study. [ 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving @ 
cure. Send at once for a treatiseand a Free Bottle 
of my infallible rem Give Express 


le and Post 
IL, Ge ROUT, M, C.,183 Pearl st, New York. 


URE FITS! 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PURK 
CHEMICALS, 


Send for list. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 








factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 

i MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 

Description and prices on application 
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T he If you want a Medal for your school send 
6ac IS for my Illus. Catalogue and Price List. 
A. J. RAWISZER, Peary River, New York. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D .O. 
Patents omei 





No "s fee until Patent o 
Write for Inventor's Guide. 










STEEL 


Sia, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S , 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 232,351, 170, YY. 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS minovenour me WORLD. 





















400 SONGS fora 2 cont stamp. Boas & Yours, Gas & 


DONT STIFLE! 


Don’t Waste Gas! 


Don’t Have Headaches! 


EVERY CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND DWELLING 


SHOULD USE THE 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVER AND PURIFIER. 


Warranted by the Company to give satisfaction on all trial 
savings, under the same conditions as these trial tests may shows thenan oe = 


inoperative by sticking up with gas tar, at any time within five years, the purchase price will be refunded 


ca CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING COMPANY, 
eow 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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|B. LIPPINCOTT GOMPANY’s 


NEW SERIES OF 


READERS 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass, 


CoMPLETE IN Four Books, 
consisting of 


THE BEGINNER’S READING - BOOK. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Teacher's Kdition, 148 
pages, 42 cents. Scholar's Edi'ion, 128 


pages, 30 cents. 


This book is the result of careful thought, study, 
and experiment, and nothing has been introduced 
that has not been tried and found a success in the 
class-room. The lessons are adapted to any of the 
various processes of teaching reading, and the au- 
thor has in view, in presenting them to the public, 
the illustration of a special process which has given 
his schools a wide reputation for their proficiency 
in reading. 

“Teachers are loud in are of The Beginner's 
Reading-Book, by Eben H. Davis, A M., Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Chelsea, Mass. Few teachers 
have made for themselves a more enviable reputa- 
tion than Prof. Davis, both as philosopher and prac- 
tical writer, and his series is what might be expected 
from such a source.””—New York School Journal. 





THE SECOND READING - BOOK. 


Illustrated. 208 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cts. 


This attractive little book is the second number 
of the series, and is the continuation of a system- 
atic plan for cultivation of a taste for good read- 
ing. Part I. represents the natural conversation 
of children, and is interspersed with stories that 
have a classic origin. Throughout the book short 
sentences are used and the paragraphs broken. 
Full-page illustrations for Language Exercises, 
specially designed for the cultivation of fluent 
oral expression, are among the new features of 
this series, which will be found of great use and 
convenience to the teacher. 


THE THIRD READING-BOOK. 


Illustrated. 336 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 56 cts. 


This work introduces the pupil to the writings 
of some of the most popular authors of juvenile 
literature, whose names are household words. The 
selections are pure and elevating in tone and influ- 
ence. Poetry, memory selections, and religious 
teaching are interspersed through the book, and 
the full-page illustrations for Language Lessons 
are continued. 


THE FOURTH READING - BOOK. 


(Ready soon.) 

“Eben Davis has made for himself a reputation !0 
the theory, art, and practice of teaching reading 10 
the primary schools which places him easily in the 
front rank of educational specialists. No one man !0 
any subject has accomplished more or revealed 
greater pedagogical insight, or teaching ingenuity, 
whether judged by the results or the detail of the 
methods.’ -- Journal of Education, Boston. 


——__ @-—_— 


XG Sample copies sent postpaid on receipt °/ 
the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMP’Y, Pab's, 


715-717 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 





84 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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THE STARRY FLAG. 


BY STOCKTON BATES. 


From proud Atlantic’s surging waves 
To where the broad Pacific lies, 

And playfully the bright sand laves 
Beneath clear, sunny skies ; 


And far along Canadian lines, 
The rocky borders of the land, 
To where the Gulf in beauty shines, 
And breaks upon the strand ; 


From Alleghany’s crested mounts, 
And on the Rocky’s summits gray, 
Where, brightly, snow-fed crystal founts 
Are welling forth alway. 


On Mississippi’s mighty tides, 
And on Ohio’s silver stream, 
Or where the Susquehanna glides, 
Or Schuylkill’s ripples gleam ; 


Where Delaware, with current grave, 
Is sweeping outward to the sea; 

In every land, on every wave, 
The Starry Flag floats free! 


And through all time this flag above, 
In triamph o’er oppressicn’s holds, 
Shall, in the light of peace and love, 
Unroll its glorious folds. 
—One Hundred Choice Selections. 





HOW THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS MAY BE IMPROVED.* 


BY G. STANLEY HALL, PH. D., 
President Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 





The value and efficiency of instruction is largely deter 
mined by the quality and amount of training provided 
for teachers. Unhappily, however, experience shows 
that no part of an educational system is so prone to de- 
generate and become sterile, and even positively injurious, 
as the special training of teachers for their work ; so that 
instructions for that end need the most constant and 
efficient supervision and inspection to protect them from 
the peculiar dangers inherent in the nature of their work. 
The first improvement needed in the professional training 
of teachers is that some of the advantages of the elective 
system be offered to the pupils of our normal schools. 
The institutions of the state might specialize among them- 
selves, some, perhaps, laying slightly more stress upon 
letters, history, and literature, others upon science, while 
at the same time each school might permit, if not en- 
courage, its pupils to pay special attention to favorite 
branches. The instruction would then be better and 
more advanced. 

What we need first of all by this or other means is a 
better and more professional knowledge of the subject 
taught. Teaching is in no sense professional till teachers 
are not only far but forever beyond the need of keys and 
ponies and far ahead of their best pupils, but have at 
command the choicest general resources of their subject. 

The broader the basis of general all-sided training, the 
better always, but with this only, no one can do himself 
justice in the modern intellectual world. Modern life in 
all its departments is ruled by experts and by those who 
have attained the mastery that comes by concentration. 
This is as true in the lower spheres of life and work as in 


* Extract from an address delivered before the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Boston, Feb. 15, ’90. 


the higher. Intending teachers should not be distracted 
with the thought and still less with the practice of teach- 
ing younger pupils. While to reproduce lately acquired 
knowledge to those of equal advancement, as is done in 
discussions, is one of the most effective means of under- 
standing, it is a grevious educational waste to pause in the 
ardor of pursuing truth to macerate it into pap for real or 
imagined children. Every teacher should be tempered 
for his work by having felt the glow that comes from 
gaining insight into some chosen mental field, and should 
know from his own experience what genuine love for and 
devotion to truth for its own sake mean. He should 
know enough of his subject to feel some enthusiasm 
for it. 

Such an one will be a lover, as Plato says, not of truth 
alone, but of children and youth, whom he will burn to 
impregnate with it. He will teach as missionaries pro- 
claim the glad tidings whose saving power they have 
themselves felt. The progressive specialization of teach- 
ing, while it limits no subjects for the individual teacher, 
save in lower grades, would not only increase his efficiency 
but enlarge his sphere. The same teacher could, in all 
large towns, teach his subject in different schools of the 
same grade and also in different grades of the same school, 
and thus make his way up through the grammar and 
high school, even to the college and university. Such an 
opening up of the way of promotion for the ablest teach- 
ers into professional chairs is very common in nearly 
every country of Europe, and would mean here the obliter- 
ation of dead lines and water-tight compartments that too 
often separate higher from lower educational grades, and 
would tend to vitalize colleges and elementary schools, and 
bring the parts of our educational system into sympathy 
and unity. All important reforms in the highest educa- 
tional grades would be felt in the lower and vice versa. 
A system in which each teacher is not kept doing his best 
thing is unbusinesslike and practically wasteful. 

If a teacher's knowledge of a subject is deficient he is 
exposed to the peculiarly insidious and terrible danger of 
method-cramming, which Ziller used to call the specific 
disease of normal schools. By this is meant the teaching 
of method in preference to matter, the rage for analyses 
of processes that never ought to be analyzed, that kills the 
naive, the spontaneous in children at every point, that 
with its impertinent “hows” and “ whys” pulls up every 
fresh thing in the juvenile mind by the root to see how it 
grows. 

In matters of intuition and insight it is only the slow 
or stupid who can explain or give reasons for the logical 
stages of their processes, just as it is only teachers not 
deeply versed in their subject who fall back upon these 
wretched substitutes for learning. A child intuitively loves 
to deal with wholes, and if its food is wholesome its men- 
tal appetite is vast and its digestion marvelous. It was 
said that the habit of the Spartan nurses of themselves 
first chewing all the food of infants, was sometimes car- 
ried so far that the growth of infants’ teeth was delayed, 
that children were underfed because the virtue had al- 
ready been chewed out of their food and their stomachs 
injured by adult if not abnormal saliva. 

But apart from the effect of method crams upon the 
pupils it is most dangerous for the teachers, because it 
makes it so easy to conceal ignorance, and few teachers 


method and thoroughness in knowing the subject itself 


can long be proof against such a temptation. The intole-|and his “humor saturnine and reserved.” 
rant orthodoxy of one method when there are always/so poor a talker that Charles II. did not believe he had 
many equally good ways of teaching things (and the best| written Hudibras. Even Thackeray was heavy in con- 
are probably not yet found), the conceit and imposture of|versation. Some have been self-contained, and enjoyed 
pretending to teach methods for subjects in which the} sufficiently the luxury of their own minds. Pope and 
instructor is not a master, suggest, if they do not justify} Byron both preferred seclusion “to the most agreeable 
the statement of a great teacher, that insistence upon| conversation.” 





worth while be said of its logic or psychology. To mix 
real teaching of a subject with its method for beginners 
is bad for knowledge and worse for pedagogy. 








AUTHORS IN CONVERSATION. 


BY W. H. SMALL. 

Dr. Johnson once remarked, “ It is wonderful what a 
difference there sometimes is between a man’s powers of 
writing and of talking.” Among authors it runs the 
whole gamut of possibilities, from Goldsmith, who “ wrote 
like an angel but talked like poor Poll,” to the brilliant 
and versatile Macaulay, who, Sidney Smith caustically 
said, “ talked until he overflowed and stood in the slops.” 
What are the peculiar convolutions of the brain, or pro- 
portions of gray matter, which bring about so seemingly 
contradictory results ? 

Dr. Cutter says, “The higher mental faculties require 
the concerted action of different parts of the cerebral sur- 
face.” Do the correlated parts act in concert in writing, 
but, affected by external conditions, refuse to act in con- 
versation? Does the one require a different brain action 
from the other? Is it some bumptious growth of the 
skull? Psychologist, phrenologist, scientist, who will 
answer ? 

Apart from this, the facts themselves are interesting. 
Dr. Johnson considered that for conversation, “there 
must, in the first place, be knowledge; in the second 
place, there must be a command of words; in the third 
place, there must be imagination ; and in the fourth place, 
there must be presence of mind.” Authors certainly do 
not lack the first three, but we find many who seem to 
have lacked the presence ef mind. Shyness sent Haw- 
thorne into concealment in the fields to ayoid conversa- 
tion. Irving, at home, was a lively talker, with plenty of 
fun and drollery, but “when among strangers, where he 
was conscious of particular or critical observation,” his 
vivacity and wit and drollery failed him. Whittier is 
equally shy and reserved. Byron did not like to meet 
strangers, saying they expected great things of bim, and 
he was only a “common man in conversation.” Addi- 
son’s difference in power of conversation and power of 
writing is pithily expressed by his remark: “I have only 
ninepence in my pocket, but I can draw for a thousand 
pounds.” 

Longfellow’s natural reserve made it sometimes impos- 
sible for him to express himself in ordinary intercourse, 
and Hugh Miller’s shyness would not allow him to accept 
invitations to general gatherings, though he was a cordial 
and entertaining host. 

Gloom and taciturnity due to bad habits, lack of popu- 
lar favor, or peculiar nervous temperament, have effected 
others. De Quincey says he “didn’t speak a hundred 
words while at Oxford.” All through life he disliked to 
travel by rail or coach, lest fellow-passengers should try 
to talk with him. 

Swift was equally taciturn, pungently saying in excuse, 
“ The greatest talkers are the least doers, as the still sow 
eats up all the broth,” and Steele says Swift’s turn in con- 
versation was peculiar to that gentleman. Dr. Young 
was gloomy in conversation; Dryden, “slow and dull,” 
Butler was 


Some authors have been mentally ambidextrous, and 


were usually in inverse ratio to each other. Tyros al-jcould talk and write equally well. Johnson was much 
ways wish to begin a subject by studying methods, but as|/sought for his conversational powers. Hallam was a 
a teacher, I long since learned to recognize this as a bad| copious talker, and would keep the conversation brisk and 
sign for a student’s future development. Only after a|spirited. Moore was welcomed everywhere because of 








whole department of thought is mastered can anything'his affability and entertaining powers. Irving said he 
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was “always a sprightly and reliable conversationalist.” 
Scott was a master spirit, “‘as glorious in his conversation 
as in his writing.”” Coleridge was brilliant and indefat- 
igable, while Miss Edgeworth could talk even better than 


she wrote. 





WHY IS THE DAY SCHOOL A FAILURE? 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 

Our Indian schools have been until now a series of 
more or less successful experiments. Various persons 
have tested their various theories in these peculiar institu- 
tions, and not a few have been conducted by mercenary 
and incompetent teachers upon no theory at all. It is 
time to weigh results, to determine the relative value of 
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sible power to contest the appointment and removal of 


teachers. 

Secondly, the day schools are a failure because the 
teachers are incompetent. 

I have already said enough to show why they are likely 
to be incompetent. Care is not exercised in their selec- 
tion. I have no doubt whatever that fair or good teach- 
ers can be secured for all these schools. The salary is 
not large, but it is larger than most country district 
school teachers receive, nor is the hardship and isolation 
of the life any greater than many of these latter must en- 
dure. The teachers in the government schools are com- 
monly appointed for partisan or personal reasons. Their 
qualifications are not too seriously questioned. They are 
required to pass no examination, to exhibit no diploma. 
It is true that Mr. Morgan has recently prepared a blank 
which he says must be filled out by every applicant, and 





dissimilar methods, and to formulate on paper, and after- 
ward reduce to practice, a complete and harmonious In- 
dian school system. Nor is it wise, in conducting this 
sifting process, to refuse to inquire into the causes of fail- 
ure and success, for the reason that a mistake fully rec- 
ognized and deliberately mended is apt to prove more in- 
structive than the most fortunate accident. 

Our new commissioner of Indian affairs, General 
Morgan, has brought his educational experience and en- 
thusiasm to bear upon the situation, and presents, in con- 
nection with his annual report, a supplementary “ plan 
for Indian education,” in which he outlines such a system 
as I have mentioned. This evidence of official capacity 
and interest is very encouraging, and we heartily hope 
that General Morgan may be confirmed and sustained by 
Congress. The plan which he proposes is, as he himself 
says, “subject to modification,” and the present hopeful 
crisis offers a good opportunity to friendly criticism and 
suggestion. I propose, as my contribution, that instead 
of asking for “the establishment of a sufficient number 
of day schools to accommodate all whom it is not practi- 
cable to educate in boarding schools,” General Morgan 
should reverse his proposition, and demand enough board- 
ing schools to accommodate all whom it is not practicable 
to educate in day schools; that is to say, those children 
whose homes are so widely scattered as to make it impos- 
sible for them to attend a day school, and the compar- 
atively small number who have passed the primary grade 
and are physically and mentally able to improve higher 
advantages. 

In order to defend my position I shall state briefly 
such reasons for the common inability of the government 
day school to accomplish such ends as seem to me to be 
undeniable. I admit that these schools have usually been 
partial or complete failures, and that few persons have 
expressed even as much faith in their possibilities as does 
the new commissioner. Why is the day school a failure ? 

First, because the day schools have been, and now are, 
controlled by the local Indian agent. 

Although the Indian Bureau at Washington nominally 
appoints and controls school employees, experience and 
observation have taught me that the nominees of the 
agent are usually appointed, and that all official commu- 
nication with the teachers is through him. During my 
three years as teacher of a day school, I never received 
one single communication, not even a circular, from the 
Indian bureau, or the superintendent of Indian schools, 
and my school was only once inspected by any official 
save the Indian agent, and then only in the most perfunc- 
tory and mechanical way. I received no directions as to 
the number of hours I was expected to teach, the course 
of study, the order of exercises, and no hints as to text- 
books or methods. For all school appliances I was forced 
to make application (usually repeated applications ) 
to the agent, and the most necessary supplies were issued 
irregularly, in small quantities, and not infrequently failed 
altogether. I have been compelled more than once to 
buy lead pencils and paper for the school, and I have 
asked for and been given by my friends all sorts of school 
furniture and supplies, from an organ to hats and stock- 
ings for the girls. I also discovered during my vacation 
trips that other agents issued far more to the day schools 
under their care, in the way of clothing, rations, etc., 
while still others supplied them with nothing at all. Ina 
word, there is no general rule for the conduct of day 
schools, no regular issue of supplies, no system of inspec- 


which questions him in regard to his education, experi- 
ence in teaching, health, and other qualifications. It 
must also be accompanied by the statements of two re- 
sponsible persons as to the applicant’s ability to teach, 
physical condition, and moral character. This is a step 
in the right direction. It would nevertheless be very 
easy to evade or falsify in replying to a series of printed 
questions, and a judicious person would find out much 
more to the purpose in personal interviews with the ap- 
plicant and a few of his acquaintances. 

I have contented myself with stating that most of the 
day school teachers are incompetent. I can give excel- 
lent evidence of the fact; it is also right to say that some 
of them are personally untidy and dirty to the point 
of indecency,—a few are brutal, profane, and immoral. 
We hardly need to look further for the causes of fail- 
ure. 

Thirdly, the day school buildings are too small and in- 
sufficiently furnished, especially for suitable industrial 
training. 

Without a good teacher nothing can be done. But 
even a good teacher cannot do much without tools and 
Anill-built, unventilated, crowded schoolroom, 
with an “annex” of two or three small, inconvenient 
‘: living-rooms,”’ is not a proper day school building. The 
girls cannot be taught to sew unless materials are pro- 
vided. A lunch cannot be cooked and served by and for 
the school unless a room is furnished and rations are 
issued for the purpose. A school garden cannot be culti- 
vated by the boys without seeds, tools, or instruction. 
The day schools ought to receive a more liberal share 
of the funds appropriated yearly for Indian educa- 


materials. 


tion. 


Now that I have enumerated the principal causes of 
failure in the past, I will dwell for a moment upon Gen- 
eral Morgan’s suggestions for the future, as embodied in 
his special report. These are good in the main. Instead 
of one large building combining school and teachers’ 
dwelling, however, I would strongly recommend two sep- 
arate buildings. I think that the confusion of the neces- 
sary work of the family with the industrial teaching in 
the school will inevitably lead to abuses. They should be 
kept entirely separate. It is proposed that three persons 
be employed in each school,—a man and wife for indus- 
trial work, and a teacher to preside in the schoolroom. 
I believe that in most cases two suitable persons could do 
all that should be required as well, and more economi- 
cally, than three. It is not well to insist upon the em- 
ployment of a man and wife together,—if one is compe- 
tent, the other very likely may not be, and the care of 
small children is liable to reduce the efficiency of the wife. 
A few childless couples may do well, and two capable 
women will do equally well. An educated Indian may 
occasionally be employed as assistant. The worst of 
these day school teachers are almost invariably men, and 
few men, with families, who are not hopeless incompe- 
tents, will accept the salary offered. A single woman 
might often be unable to do better. 


The general principles which are to guide the success- 
ful conduct of Indian schools are those recognized in our 
own, with but few modifications. Especial stress should 
be laid upon moral and religions training, manual labor, 
habits and manners, object teaching, and language 
work in the primary grades. We have only to apply 
these principles where they have too seldom found a 





tion or superintendence worthy the name, and no respon- 


place, and the day school will no longer be a failure. 


THE LAW AND THE PEDAGOGUE*—(IV.) 


RY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS.” 


THE CURRICULUM—(Continued). 


Our party started out again the next afternoon after hav- 
ing “ done” the city of the saints, but as it was just sunset, 
and the king of day was crowning one of the purple 
mountains with pure gold, and the opalescent tints were 
reflected and intensified in the beautiful blue of the lake 
below, conversation became impossible. Sight and 
thought were enough here, and it was not until they had 
passed beyond its influence that Mr. Searing, from Au- 
gusta, broke the spell by asking Miss Sawyer if she had 
noticed any cases in which the Bible as a textbook had 
been objected to. 

“© yes, there was one case in your own state, as far 
back as 1854, in which a Catholic father brought an ac- 
tion against the committee of the town of Ellsworth for 
expelling his daughter from school for refusing to use the 
Protestant version of the Bible as a reading book, al- 
though it was one of the books prescribed by the com- 
mittee.” 

“ Was the father allowed to interfere ?”’* inquired Mr. 
Searing. 

“No, indeed. Judge Appleton said that the commit 
tee was acting under the obligations of official duty and 
the sanctions of an oath, and that the committee could 
not be held responsible for an error of judgment, even if 
such error could be shown in this case, and he did not 
concede that it could. He also said that if the girl might 
refuse to read in one book she might in another, and that 
if permitted to decline one requirement, rightfully made, 
she might another, and the discipline of the school would 
be at an end.” 

Here Professor Newell, of Cincinnati, referred to a 
case? in his own state, in which it appeared that a pupil 
had failed in preparation for rhetorical exercises, and was 
suspended by the teacher, who was sustained by the board. 
The court held the suspension legal. 

“Yes,” said Miss Lawyer, “and only nine years ago a 
similar case arose 3 in Enfield, N. H. Here the boy re- 
fused to declaim,—by direction of his parents,—and the 
teacher gave him three days in which to consider the 
matter, when he again refused. Then the teacher sent 
the boy home to stay until he would obey ; but the lad 
returned in the afternoon, —still refusing to obey the reg- 
ulation, however. Then the teacher told him to leave, 
and, after waiting for him to go, took hold of him and 
put him out, using no ‘ more force than was necessary to 
overcome the resistance of the boy, who was sixteen 
years old.’ ” 

“Tt is queer,” said Miss Lamb, a little pettishly for one 
of her name, “that parents think they are ever justified 
in such interference.” 

“That is precisely what Judge Smith thought, when 
delivering the opinion in the Kidder case,” said Miss 
Lawyer. “Said he: ‘However judicious it may be to 
consult the wishes of parents, the disintegrating prin- 
ciple of parental authority to prevent all classification and 
destroy all system in any school, public or private, is un- 
known to the law.’ And he purposely referred to the 
Wisconsin case as being contrary to his own convictions.” 

“ We had a case + in which the court refused a manda- 
mus to compel the board of education to admit certain 
pupils into the primary schools of District No. 24 in 
Brooklyn,” said Miss DuMond. “They had been re- 
fused admission because the schools had not accommoda- 
tions for more, and the taxpayers who brought the case 





(1) Donahoe vs. Richards, 2 79, 6 ions 
atae 8 Maine, page 379, 61 American Decis 

(2) Sewell vs. Board of Education, 25 Ohio State Reports, page 89. 

(3) Kidder vs. Chellis, 59 New Hampshire, page 473° es 

(4) Re Nicoll, 44 Hun (N. Y.), page 340, 


NoTE.—The majority of the cases gives to or board of 
education the authority not only to Pon Red a. of study to 
be pursued, the time to be spentin any branch, but also the books and 
epperatus that may be used or must be provided for that purpose 

his seems to be on the general principle of * The greatest good to the 
= number,” upon which all good government is more or less de- 
pendent. And inthe main it is right, of course; and as a rule, if par 
cote are not willing to have their children educated in common with 
—— Subject to the same rules and regulations, they should not place 
t ~ r children in the public schools, as they cannot ordinarily compe! 
a teacher to receive children for instruction without conforming to the 
reasonable rules and regulations of the school; and by placing their 
c ae in such schools they do tacitly consent to conform to the rules 
Son neaulations governing the school. But I quite agree with Judge 

cho field in the case of Trustee vs. People, previously cited, where h° 
po thn Discrimination and preference between different branches 
wake ye until some degree of advancement is attained, is inevitable. 
afterward a due regard for the interests of the child will always 
require it in a greater or less degree.”—([ AUTHOR. 
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into court claimed that the money appropriated for the 
board was improperly used.” 

“I remember that case,” said Miss Lawyer. “It was 
only decided last year and the opinion shows that the 
branches objected to were music and drawing; and 
Judge Barnard cited the laws of 18505, which have 
never been abrogated, to substantiate his statement that 
the board of education has entire charge and direction of 
all the public schools of the city. The rules and regula- 
tions for instruction and discipline are left for the board 
to determine, subject only to the provision that they shall 
not he inconsistent with the laws of the state.”’ 

“Can you give us the facts in the case® from Ver- 
mont?” asked Mr. Searing. “I am particularly inter- 
ested in that branch of my work, but have never known 
just how far I might legally insist upon teaching it.” 

“The case is a very old one,” said Miss Lawyer, “and 
the authority good, for it has stood the test for thirty years. 
The teacher required all the pupils in grammar to write com- 
positions regularly, during the term. One of the pupils, 
who was studying arithmetic, geography, reading, writing, 
and grammar, declined to write compositions. The teacher 
remonstrated with him, and tried to persuade him to com- 
ply with the rules, but all to no purpose. The matter was 
finally referred to the committee who hired the teacher. 
The committee visited the father, and informed him that 
if he did not wish his son to write compositions the teacher 
would excuse the boy if requested by the parent. The 
father did not make the request and the teacher expelled 
the boy from school, under the advice and direction of 
the committee. We of to-day can easily laugh at the re- 
mark of Judge Redfield, who in delivering the opinion 
nearly thirty years ago, said inter alia: ‘ Persons will, 
no doubt, differ very considerably in regard to the benefit 
or wisdom of such a course of instruction in the common 
schools. ‘There is, no doubt, of late, in some quarters, 
manifested a disposition to push the extent of instruction 
in the common schools altogether beyond anything which 
had been dreamed of when the system was inaugurated.’” 

“ Then the court did not sustain the teacher, did it?” 
inquired Mr. Searing. 

“Yes, indeed, although the words in which the judge 
upheld the authority of the teacher might seem a little 
conservative to the educators of to-day, and it would re- 
pay a careful reading in extenso.” 

* Humboldt,” was here announced, and “ Thirty min- 
utes for supper ’’ came acceptably to the hot, tired, alkali- 
begrimed travelers, who marvelled much at the beauty of 
the place, — knowing that its beauty was “made” by 
means of irrigation. In the midst of the shadeless alkali 
region its green shadows from tall trees were very re- 
freshing, and the sound of its plashing waters musical. 
“ Oasis’ had a depth of meaning before unknown, even 
to the schoolma’ams of our party. Although the cars 
were furnished with double windows the fine gray dust 
had sifted into and over every thing and every body, and 
had it not been for their discussion the last few hours of 
the journey would have been tedious and tiresome. 





THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


| Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DuNtToON, LL.D.) 


THIRTY-THIRD LECTURE. 
Teaching Penmanship. 


The following principles of education should guide the teacher of 
penmanship : — 

1. Kaowing must precede doing. This law applies to the per- 
formance of all mechanical operations, including writing. 

2. Tlabits are formed by the repetition of processes. ‘This law 
applies to bodily habits as well as mental. 

3. Instruetion should proceed from the simple to the complex. 
First teach the elements of a process, then the complex whole. 

4. The formation of complex habits should follow the law of in- 
struction. Firat practice the parts, then the complex whole. 

The purpose of instruction in penmanship should be clearly de- 
fined, because the end determines the practice. The aim should 
be four-fold :—1. Legibility. Writing is to be read; nothing will 
atone for )llegibility. 2. Ease in execution. If a pupil is taught 
to write in a painful or tiresome way, he will change his practice as 
soon as left to himself. 3. Rapidity. We have no time to waste. 
The most elegant handwritiog will be changed, if it is secured at 
the expense of rapidity. 4. Beauty. So far as beauty is consis- 
tent with legibility, ease, and rapidity, it should be aimed at; but 
no farther, Avoid tlouriahing, 


5) Chapter 143. 
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Instruction and practice should go hand in hand from the outset ; 
and practice should mature into habit each step in the art of writ- 
ing as it is taught. Teach each step by itself, than join it to what 
has already been mastered. The main steps in the process of in- 
struction and practice are these :— 

1. Position. This should be taken ultimately at the command, 
position. It includes these points: a. Body nearly erect, right side 
to the desk, the eyes at the normal distance of vision from the book, 
about ten or twelve inches; }. The feet on the floor, the right a 
little in front of the left, the left knee at a right angle; c. Arms 
free, the right fore-arm parallel to the edge of the desk, and the 
left at a right-angle with it; d. Left hand holding the book, right 
hand holding the pen ; e. Fingers, —the thumb and first and second 


fingers holding the pen, and the third and fourth curved and rest- 
ing on the nails; /. The pen is to be held between the end of the 
thumb and the second finger, with the first finger resting on it, and 
the pen handle crossing the first finger between the knuckle and 
next joint. 

2. Movements. These should be slow and exact at first, then 
faster and exact. They are—a. Arm movements, made from the 
elbow; 6. Finger movements, made with the fingers holding the 
pen; c. Combined arm and finger movements. These are difficult 
to secure, but essential to ease in writiug. Extend the fingers as 
the hand moves across the page. Let the hand and fingers move 
together, at first slowly. These movements should precede all 
writing, in order to secure flexibility and to fix correct habits of 
motion. They should introduce each lesson, in order to insure 
freedom of movement. 

3. Forms of letters. This step includes knowledge and practice, 
and embraces,—a. Showing, naming, and describing letters; 0d. 
Showing, describing, and imitating the process of making the let- 
ters; c. Writing, at first tracing, to form habits of moving, and 
then imitating the copy, as seen and as remembered; d. Criticism, 
embracing—(1) pointing out faults; (2) indicating their causes; 
and (3) suggesting means of correction. 

The methods of teaching should be consistent in all the classes; 
positions, movements, style, etc, should be the same. Then, too, 
all the writing required of the pupils should be done in a manner 
consistent with the requirements of the writing hour. Habits are 
not formed by contradictory practices, and writing is a habit. 


THIRTY- FOURTH LECTURE, 
Teaching Spelling. 

In the teaching of spelling these laws are to be applied : 
1. The matter and order of presentation determine the matter 
and order of representation. If the child hears sounds, or sees 
forms, in a given order, these sounds and forms will be represented, 
and in the same order. 
2. Repetition of processes of presentation and representation de- 
termine habits of representation. If the child sees and represents 
forms he will spell through the agency of forms ; and so of sounds. 
3. Difference of mental constitution determines the effectiveness 
of different principles of association. Association of form is stronger 
in some minds, that of sound in others. 
4. Induction should precede deduction. 
to the teaching of spelling through rules. 
It is well to fix in mind the nature of the processes which we 
teach. Spelling is expressing the proper arrangement of the letters 
composing words. Oral spelling is naming in order the letters 
composing words; and written spelling is writing in order the 
letters composing words. This is the popular, or objective, con- 
ception of spelling; the real work is done in the mind before the 
expression. 
The mental process involved in oral spelling is, (1) representing 
the forms of words and the names of the represented letters; or, 
(2) representing simply the names of the letters. If stress is laid 
upon form in learning, and if the pupil is required to picture each 
word in spelling, he will acquire ths habit of imaging the forms of 
words in spelling. If stress is laid upon names in learning, and if 
names only are demanded in spelling, the habit of representing 
names only will be acquired. The teacher's purpose will of course 
determine the practice. 
The mental processes involved in written spelling may include 
the following representations: (a) the pronunciation of the word, 
the written form of the word, the names of the letters, and the act 
of writing the letters; (b) pronunciation, names, and act; (c) pro- 
nunciation, form, and act; (d) pronurciation, form, and names; 
(e) pronunciation and names; (/) pronunciation and form; or 
(g) pronunciation. 
Which of these mental processes shall be the habitual one in writ- 
ten spelling is determined at first by the association of sight and 
sound, and by attention. Finally, the automatic actiop is produced 
by the presence in the mind of the idea of the sound of the word 
alone. 
The purpose of instruction in spelling should be,—(1) Knowledge 
of the orthography of common words. The pupil does not need to 


know how to spell all words, but only such ashe will use. (2) Ability 
to express this knowledge orally, as in dictating and type writing, 
and also in writing, where it is of most use. (3) The habit of ob- 
serving orthograpby. This will secure knowledge of orthography 
as it is needed in after years. (4) The habit of distinguishing be- 
tween knowledge of orthography and ignorance of it. (5) Correct 
articulation. (6) Correct syllabication. 

The correct method of teaching spelling includes, (a) pronuncia- 
tion of words; ()) analytic observation of words; (c) naming the 
letters as observed ; (d) visual representation of words; (e) naming 
the letters as thus represented; (/) representing the names of 
letters; (g) repeating the represented names of letters: (h) writ- 
ing words as represented ; (i) writing words from represented 
words; (/)writing words from pronunciation. 

A few general suggestions are in order. The same method should 
be followed in each class of the same school. If a pupil has a good 
habit of spelling, do not attempt to change it. Allow for differ- 
ence in original and acquired mental constitution, aod allow a 
pupil to follow his bent. Let knowledge of orthography exceed 
the automatic action of the fingers, and even exceed the process of 
writing. Use the spelling book; have it studied. An expert, 
with study, can select better lists of words than can be extempor- 


This applies especially 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 
| ‘NOTE. 


A GOOD memory is indispensable out of school as well 
as in. We mean something more than word-memory. 





You can exert more disciplinary power through the 
eye with less mental exhaustion than in any other way. 


In some way, indeed in every way, aim at a thorough 
insight into the most common phenomena of every day 
life. 

Wira some pupils the effort of rising before reciting 
so dissipates thought that they are ill at ease, while with 
others it is the stimulant needed for their best work. 





TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. In what way was the school celebration of Washing- 
ton’s birthday, last week, distinguished from all previous 
celebrations. 

2. Which American magazine has had an extended 
series of articles upon the life of Lincoln, papers upon 
the Civil War, ete. 

3. What sensation has France experienced this month? 

4. Was St. Valentine’s day more generally celebrated 
this year than usual ? 

5. When was Ash Wednesday? What is its significance? 

6. When did Lent begin? 

7. When were the new postage stamps put on sale ? 

8. Describe the new postage stamps. 


ANSWERS. 
1. The exercises in many schools were upon the flag, and thou- 
sands of flags were presented to the schools in different parts 
of the country. 

2. The Century. 

3. The arrival upon French soil of the Duke of Orleans, his arrest, 
trial, and imprisonment, 

4. Much less generally than usual. The mails were scarcely larger 
than on ordinary days. 

5. February 19. So called from the custom of sprinkling ashes 
on the head as a sign of penitence, 

6. February 19. 7. On Saturday, Feb. 22. 

8. The one-cent stamp is ultramarine blue, with a profile bust of 
Benjamin Franklin ; the two-cent stamp is carmine, with profile bust 
of George Washington; the three-cent, purple, with profile bust of 
Andrew Jackson; four-cent, chocolate, portrait of Abraham Lin- 
coln; five-cent, light brown, portrait of General Grant; six-cent, 
color not determined upon, portrait of James A. Garfield; ten-cent, 
miloi green, portrait of Daniel Webster; fifteen-cent, deep blue, 
bust of Henry Clay; thirty-cent, black, bust of Thomas Jefferson ; 
ninety-cent, orange, profile bust of Commodore Perry. 





QUESTIONS ON THE STATES. 
1. From what does Vermont derive its name ¢ 
2. What two states have claimed Vermont ? 
3. Which state paid $30,000 for the claim of another 
state before it could be admitted to the Union ? 
4. What is the Indian meaning of Kan-tuck-kee ? 
5. What did Jefferson regard as the greatest act of 
his administration ? 
6. What is the origin of the term Hoosier ? 
i. What is the Indian word for Mississippi ? 
8. For what state did the governor pay $1,250,000 for 
the claims of another state ? 
9. What is the meaning of Alabama / 
10. What is the Indian significance of Missouri? 
11. What is the correct pronunciation of Arkansas ? 
12. What is a creole? 
13. What state of the Union was once an independent 
republic ? 
14. The northern boundaries of what states and terri- 
tories are exactly between the equator and the north pole? 
15. Who are called gophers ? 
16. Why was Astoria, Ore., so called ? 
17. What was the Kansas-Nebraska bill ? 
18. What is the only instance of a state being con- 
structed from the territory of another state ? 
ANSWERS. 


1. From two words, verd, green, and mont, mount. 
2. At firet New Hampshire claimed it, and afterward New York. 
3. Vermont paid New York $30,000 for her claims before it 


could be admitted into the Union. 


4, The dark and bloody ground. 
5. The purchase of Louisiana, in 1803. 





ized. Teach inductively a few rules for spelling to the older pupils. 





yay . +e va. Pipkia, Vertu, ut, 34 page 227,76 Awerioay Decisivas 


6. Hoosier ig a corruption of the word /usher, a Western term 


Call in the aid of prefixes god suffixes, Teach pupils to spell for a bully, 
both orally aod by writing, ( 


1, Miche Sepe, translated Great Hives, 
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8 In 1802 Alabama paid Georgia $1,250,000 for her claim to 
her soil. 

9. *‘ Here we rest.”’ 

10. Maddy water. 

11. Ar-kan-sah, accented on first syllable. 

12. One born ia or near the tropics is the usual sense, bat it fre- 
quently applies to one born in the Southern States or the West 
Indies, of European parents. It never implies a degree of negro 
blood. 

13. Texas. 

14. The northern boundartes of New York, Vermont, and Wy- 
cming. 

15. The inhabitants of Minnesota. 

16 In honor of John Jacob Astor. 

17. A bill passed by Congress allowing these states to elect 
whether they be admitted as slave states or not. 


18 That of West Virginia from Virginia. 





STUDYING ALOUD. 


In the Educational Journal of Toronto, Canada, Sadie 
Cameron, of Newmarket, tells how she cured a child of 
studying aloud: “I moved quietly around, looking at 
work, ete., until I found out who the culprit was. I 
kindly asked him not to stady in that way, and showed 
him how to overcome it; but the habit had been formed, 
and he would forget very often. So I would ask a cer- 
tain class to read their lessons over once or twice without 
opening their lips, and ask them who could do so. Then 
at other times I would catch his eye, and place my finger 
on my lips for a sign. He would smile, and determine 
to overcome the habit. I also had his seat-mate, or one 
near him, nudge him. In this quiet way he soon began 
to notice himself, and would immediately stop, and, by 
way of encouragement, I would say, ‘Why, Johnnie, 
how quietly you study your lessons now!’ The bright 
little face showed his pleasure at being able to master his 
fault.” 





THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


Miss Anna Barrows, of the North Bennet Industrial 
School, has made such a success of cooking as an educa- 
tional force, as well as an industrial activity, that her 
work deserves study and commands the respect of the 
most devout student of pedagogy, as well as of specialists. 
To spend a half-day with her class is to know how com- 
pletely she aims at the full development of the child’s 
activities, rather than merely to teach the art of cooking. 
She has, during the week, nearly two hundred pupils, in 
classes of about twenty each. These children are from 
the first classes of the neighboring public grammar schools. 
They have one lesson a week for the year. The work is 
not compulsory other than that after a pupil has started 
in a class he must continue, unless for some special reason 
the parents request his discontinuance. 

The room is fitted up like a chemical laboratory, each 
desk being supplied with the necessary utensils and a gas- 
burner (which is used for all cooking except baking), re- 
frigerator, range, dining-table, blackboards, and well- 
filled closets. The outfit of each pupil is complete. The 
room is large and airy, the chairs for recitation occupying 
about one half the room. A quarter of beef hangs upon 
the wall, and although made of paper and plaster, the 
coloring and shape are so perfect that market-men, even, 
are deceived. The textbook of the class is The Boston 
School Kitchen Textbook, of 240 pages, by Mrs. D. A. 
Lincoln, published by Roberts Brothers; but while the 


class all have this book, Miss Barrows has published a 


series of cards giving the essentials of each lesson 

The first lesson is on building a fire, and the pupils 
learn that all drafts and dampers are built upon the law 
that hot air rises ; all the facts pertaining to the construc- 
tion of a stove and the use of the various drafts are care- 
fully taught, and a reason given for everything. Personal 
neatness is demanded from each pupil. The hands are 
carefully washed at the beginning of the lesson. After 
the pupils are in their seats, the lesson of the previous 
day is considered, and the principles especially empha- 
sized. They then work in groups, and the lesson closes 
with reading from Mrs. Lincoln's book of the lessons of 
the preceding and the following day. This reading is 
one of the most interesting exercises to which we have 
listened. The class we have in mind in this description 
was a class of boys, from thirteen to fourteen years of 


character of inhabitants as well as of vegetation. 


was as intelligent as one often hears under the most favor- 
able circumstances. They would not have read so intel- 
ligently had they had a literary theme, neither would 
they have read a story with the same interest ; but they 
were genuinely in earnest in the reading of these pages. 
The educational value of cookery is greater than it gets 
credit for in the popular mind. It is a practical applica- 
tion of the foundation principles of chemistry, physics, 
physiology, and botany,—things that would never be stud- 
ied otherwise by the pupils in these schools. The teach 
ing is highly philosophical ; it establishes methods of 
study ; it is indeed the science of common things. The 
attention is cultivated, habits of observation formed, per- 
ception awakened, and the ability to concentrate de- 
veloped. 

The geography phase of the lesson is interesting, as the 
pupils learn all they ean of the countries from which the 
materials used come, especially the climatic influences, 
After 
geography, language lessons are admirably taught through 
the daily practice in dictation. The receipts are written 
on the blackboards, as well as in notebooks. These are 
not always taken from the book, but are made up from what 





they have actually done. The cooking class also furnishes 


red room warm, while a blue room is cool and seems 
larger than the others of the same size. In nature we 
note the same qualities of color. In a landscape, or a 
correct painting from it, the distant trees and hills appear 
blue, the trees and grass close at hand are a yellow green, 
while the fields and meadows in the distance often appear 
of a reddish hue. 

The eye requires the three primary colors in some 
form, and if but one be given the eye will supply for 
itself the other two. Tack a yellow card, perhaps four 
inches equare, against the blackboard, and looking at it 
steadily, a rim of purple or violet will appear about it. 
A red card will appear to have a green border ; a blue 
card, an orange border. In the case of the first example, 
the violet seen about the yellow is composed of the red 
and blue, and is called complementary, or completing, to 
the primary. As it is composed of two primaries it is a 
secondary color. Green and orange are also secondaries. 
The law of color just stated accounts for the apparently 
surprising advertisement that bids you look at a red sign 
until a green one will seem to be written on every wall, 
Such experiments are interesting, but should not be tried 
long at a time or they will injure the eyes. 

A general rule for the harmony of primaries and sec- 
























































the best of opportunity for work in number. It makes ondaries may be deduced: To obtain a secondary com- 
PRINARIES. SECONDARIES Fig. i. TERTIARIES 
YELLOW VIOLET. CITRINE 
3 PARTS] 13. 19. 
RED. GREEN RUSSET. 
§ i ai, 
BLUE. ORANGE OLIVE | 
8. 8. a4 | 





through the entire course in the public school, he rarely 
knows enough to divide a receipt by 2. A combination 
that has perplexed many a student well up in textbook 
arithmetic is the receipt calling for one and a half cups of 
milk with directions to use one half. 

The aim in these classes is to teach hygienic cookery, 
but Miss Barrows is in no sense cranky in this direction. 
Girls will rarely learn these things at home. In no phase 
of life has tradition and superstition so strong a hold as 
in the kitchen. People talk about luck in cooking who 
would scorn the idea in any other branch of business. 
Instruction in cookery is economic, scientific, and san- 
itary, is not extravagant or epicurean. No other branch 
will influence the home and the individual more than this. 
Food is the pivot upon which the temperance and labor 
questions revolve. Wholesome, well-cooked food, and 
the better use of money, will solve many problems. 





THE USE OF COLOR. 
BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. 


Sixth Paper. 


How shall we teach color, and what shall we teach ? 
is a prevalent question to-day. The answer I shall give 
is not a final one, for there is constant progress in this 
line ; but a few practical hints may prove helpful. 

Color as we study it does not mean color in light as 
een in the spectrum, but as decomposed by material 
bases and represented by paint or pigment. We should 
have in the outset a clear understanding of The Theory 
of Color :—- 

Color is the material result of the decomposition of 
light by means of material bases or pigments. 

There are three classes of color ; Viz., primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary, though these may be greatly modified. 

The primary colors, so called because they are pure 
colors, ¢. ¢., unmixed, are yellow, red, and blue. They are 
used in varying proportions. Yellow is a luminous and 
advancing color; red, a warm, stationary color; while 
blue is soothing and retiring. They may be used in the 
following proportions: three parts of yellow, five of red, 
eight of blue. 

To illustrate the quality of these colors, take two cards 
of equal size, one bright blue, the other a brilliant yellow. 





age, all foreign born or of foreign parentage, three being 
Russian Jews not long in this country, Their reading 


At a little distance the yellow card will appear the larger. 





little difference how well a child has been taught number | 


plementary to a given primary, mix the other two pri- 
maries in their fixed proportions. Hence this formula: 


Primaries. Com. Secondaries. 
3 yellow ; oul ' 13 violet. 
5 red peor t 11 green. 
8 blue : 4 i ‘ 8 orange. 


Every teacher should make a test of these theories with 
brush and three paints. For yellow, a few cents worth 
of gamboge may be bought at a drug store, and a small 
cake of Prussian blue and carmine will complete 
the list. Use a camel’s hair, or better, a sable 
ai brush, about the size of A, and rule oblongs as 
I in Fig. 1, all three fourths inch wide ; yellow, 

A three fourths inch long; red, five fourths, etc., 

according to requisite proportions. 

Two secondaries combined give a tertiary, so called be- 
cause it contains the three tertiary primaries which will 
harmonize with the remaining secondary. To obtain the 
complementary to violet, mix green and orange, obtaining 
citrine. Since yellow is found in each of these secondar- 
ies, the resultant will therefore contain more of yellow 
than of red or blue. In paint, raw sienna with a trifle of 
blue is a good citrine. In Fig 1, look from the citrine to 
the primary on a line with it; we discover this to be the 
very yellow which predominates in its complementary 
tertiary. 

According to the same formula mix the complementary 
to green,—russet,—which contains most of red, and is 
very nearly the color of brown madder. Olive, composed 
of green and violet, will be complementary to orange. 
Blue predominates in it. There are many tones of the 
three primary colors; there will therefore be numerous 
modifications of the secondaries and tertiaries. Care 
must therefore be taken to make complementaries har- 
monize. To illustrate: If a yellow is reddish, the violet 
should contain more blue; if a green is blue in tone, the 
russet should be the more yellowish. Notice these effects 
in nature, where the greens in foliage vary according to 
the color of the flower. : 

The juxtaposition of colors further effects them. A 
bright blue placed next a yellow will appear purplish ; 
beside a red, it will seem greenish in tone. Light and 
shade also have an effect upon color. These facts must 





A room whose tone is yellow appears small and light, a 


be always considered in design, in dress, and in home 
decorations, 
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Feb. 27, 1890. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





“ ELBOW” IN SHAKESPEARE. 


In reply to “‘ Elepeth’s”’ recent query, I will say that E/bow is 
the quaint and simple-minded constable in ‘‘ Measure for Meas- 
ure.”’ The following is an outline sketch of this play : 

Vincentio, Dake of Vienna, announces his intention to leave his 
dominions and travel in Poland. Taking leave of his friends, he 
depates Angelo, assisted by Escalus (both of them lords of his 
court) to govern in his absence. Instead, however, of taking his 
departure, the duke disguises himself as a friar, and remains in 
Vienna, being desirous of ascertaining how justice is administered 
when he is absent. No sooner has he disappeared from the court, 
than Angelo, reviving an obsolete law, commits Claudio, a young 
gentleman in love with Juliet, to prison, and inhumanly condemns 
him to death. Isabella, Claudio’s sister, a lady of exalted charac- 
ter, who is about to enter a nunnery, becomes a suppliant to An- 
gelo for her brother’s life; she however, sues in vain, and Claudio 
is }eft for execution. An interview between the brother and sister 
takes places in the prison, and their conversation is overheard by the 
duke, who thus is made aware of the harsh manner in which An- 
gelo is over-straining the laws. At length the duke throws off his 
disguise, and condemns Angelo to death, whom he however subse- 
quently pardons at the intercession of Isabella. Claudio is released 
and marries Juliet, and the duke himself, charmed with the no- 
bility of character and piety of Isabella, offers her his hand. 

In the course of the play the constable, Elbow, arrests and brings 
before the unfaithful Angelo one and another person charged 
with some offence against the obsolete law, and thus furnishes the 
scenes for the comical parts of the play. 

At the first appearance of Elbow with his prisoners the following 
occurs as a part of the conversation between Angelo and Elbow: 


Angelo.—How now, sir! What’s your name, and what's the 
matter ? 

Elbow.—If it please your honor, I am the poor duke’s censtable, 
and my name is Elbow; I do lean upon justice, sir, and do bring 
in here before your good honor, two notorious benefactors. 

Angelo.—Benefactors! Well; what benefactors are they? Are 
they not malefactors ? ’ 

Elbow.—If it please your honor, I know not well what they are ; 
but precise villains they are, that I am sure of, and void of all 
profanation in the world, that good Christians ought to have. 

Angelo.—Go to ; what quality are they of ? Elbow is your name ? 
Why dost thou not speak, Elbow ? 

Clown.— He cannot, sir, he is out at elbow.—Act II., scene 1. 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


Credit to Cincinnati, D. P., and H. M. E. 
————————— 


GOOD FOR ALL TIME. 


The following stanzas, translated by Mr. Muir, are from a hymn 
of the Rig-Veda, the earliest portion of the Hindu scriptures, as 
old as 1500 B.C. They show that the sentiment of charity is by 
no means a product of modern civilization : 


‘*The man endowed with ample pelf, 
Who steels his heart, in selfish mood, 
Against the poor who sue for food, 

Shall no consoler find himself. 


‘*The man whose friends receive no share 
Of all his good, himself destroys; 
Who thus alc»e his food enjoys. 

His sin alone sball also bear.’’ 


————~o ——__—_ 


HUMOR IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


1. Daring a debate on the advantages of city life versus country 
life, one of the youthful speakers on the negative side wound up as 
follows: ‘‘ Then, too, country people are much more patriotic than 
city people. You never hear people talking about ‘‘ My city’’ ; 
but they say, ‘‘ My country, ’tis of thee!’’ 

2 Ina lesson on the correct use of the much-abnsed adjectives 
awful, lovely, splendid, grand, etc., one of the pupils asked whether 
‘*erand’’ might be applied to persons. On being told that asa 
rule this was not correct, the young rogue replied: ‘‘ But you can 
sey ‘ grandpa.’ ”’ 

8. In a primary school the word ‘‘ merchant’’ came up in a read- 
ing lesson, and the teacher asked: ‘‘ What do merchants do?”’ 
‘*They buy and sell goods,’’ was the reply. ‘‘And what else ?’’ 
** They lie and cheat,’’ said one little fellow. ‘* You don’t mean 


to say that all merchants lie and cheat. I believe your father is a 
mercbant. Does he lie and cheat ?’’ ‘‘No; but his clerks do it 
for him.”’ 
4. Name the two kinds of nouns. Ans.—Propor and improper. 
5. Give the feminine of brother-in-law; janitor. Ans.—Sister- 
out-lawess, school-lady. 
6. Original spelling. 
cocksix == coccyx. 
bowcase = bouquets. 
getar = catarrh. 
a good eel = a good deal. 
Madam Mosell = Mademoiselle. 





BOOK WRITERS. 


School books are scarcely to be regarded as literature, and yet a 
large amount of literary strength is expended in their preparation 
The results to their authors, in a pecuniary point of view, are by no 
means to be despised. It is said that Marcius Wilson, the author 
of Wilson’s series of readers, which were so popular ten years ago, 
was paid $300,000 for his copyrights. Swinton, whose Outlines of 
History created such a contention in the Boston school board, re- 
ceives a large income from his copyrights, the sales for a single 
balf year, recently yielding him $15,000 in royalties, The anthor 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


of Greenleaf’s arithmetics, too, accumulated a handsome property, 
as has also Professor Patterson, of Brooklyn, the author of the spell- 
ing book and grammar which bear his name. L. J. Campbell, the 
author of the Franklin series of readers, also receives an excellent 


income from the sale of his books.— Boston Advertiser, Feb. 
15, 1890, 


—¢——_ 


WHO? 
[See JOURNAL of Jan. 2, ’90.] 


1, Leibnitz. 8 Thomas De Quincey. 

2. Landseer. 9. Rutherford B. Hayes. 

8. Mary N. Marfree. 10, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

4. Rosa Bonheur. 11. George W. Cable. 

5. Henry Duncan, D.D. 12. Dwight L. Moody. 

6. David Livingstone. 13. Bayard Taylor. 

7. Lord Beaconsfield. 14. W. W. Story and T. B. Read. 





THE FIRST PIPE ORGAN. 


To ‘‘ E.’’: The earliest notice of a pipe organ resembling those 
now in use is said to be written in the year A. D. 360. The in- 
strument in question was the property of Julian the apostate. 
When the organ was introduced into the churches of western Europe 
is not known. Pope Vitalian, it is believed, was the first who em- 
ployed the instrument in the service of the Catholic Church, about 
the year 670. The first organ we hear of in France was of Greek 
construction, and was sent asa present to King Pepin in 757 by 


the Emperor Constantine Copronymus. 
H. M. E., Gorham, Me. 





The first organ of which we find an account was given to King 
Pepin by the Emperor Constantine in 757. Instead of blowing the 
organ, boiling water was kept in a reservoir under the pipes. The 
organ in Westminster Abbey was so clumsy in the tenth century 


that seventy men were required to blow it. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— I have been told that Edwin Arnold is a newspaper man. Is 
it so ? A READER. 


— When and where can the star of Bethlehem be seen 2? What 
year can it be seen again ? E. L. F. 


— The expression ‘‘ Apple-pie order’’ is common in this Jocal- 
ity. What is its origin ? BATH, 


— Will ‘‘ Loco,’’ who, some time since, in noticing a communi- 
cation from ‘‘ Clio,’’ was ‘‘ pleased with his remarks,’’ look up the 
list of the nine Muses ? M. 


— “J. L. H.’’: Stormouth gives the plural of Knight Templar, 
—Knights Templar; but Webster, Worcester, Ogilvie, and the 
Britannica give it,—Knights Templars. I think either is ad- 
missible. D..P, 


— Please answer, in the query column of the JoUANAL, this 
question : How do you pass the italicized words in the sentence, 
Much as he liked the society cf the young, he had a great aversion 
to their curiosity. F. 





— To ‘*M. E. A.’’: Pennsylvania was called the ‘‘ Keystone 
State’’ from its central position among the original thirteen. The 
early certificates of membership of the Tammany Society have an 
arch composed of the states, of which Pennsylvania is the keystone. 

Credit to Cincinnati. D. P. 


— What is the correct pronunciation of these words from 
‘* Evangeline ’’: Bellefontaine, La Jeunesse, Eulalie, Beau Séjour, 
loup-garou, Letiche, coureurs-des-bois, Natchitoches, tous les bour- 
geois de Chartres, and le carillon de Dunkerque? What is the 
meaning of the last two phrases ? Quiz. 





— To“ F. A. D.’’: The expression ‘‘ Scott free’’ is given in 
Worcester’s Dictionary: ‘‘ Seot-free, a. Without payment; un- 
hurt.’’ The derivation of ‘‘ scot,’’ I believe, is the French word 
écot: share, quota, score, scot, expense (Gasc’s French Dictionary) 
So the meaning of ‘‘ Let him go scot-free’’ is, ‘‘ Let him go with- 
out paying his scot, or share.’’ 

R. CARROLL, West Newton, Mass. 

— To ‘ JOURNAL Student’’: Lord Brougham, in a speech in 
1828, used this language: ‘‘ Let the soldier be abroad, if he will. 
There is another personage abroad,—a personage less imposing in 
the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant. The schoolmaster is 
abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full military array.’’ C. K. Hunt, Huntsville, Ala. 
— The statement in answer to ‘“‘ Monumental Questions’’ in the 
JOURNAL of Feb. 6, that ‘‘ Cooper's grave is guarded by a statue 
of Leatherstocking with dog and gun,’’ is scarcely true. Cooper 
was buried in the family plot in Christ churchyard, Cooperstown, 
N. Y., and the grave covered by a tablet placcd there by his 
family. Soon after his death, plans were made to erect a memorial 
to his honor in one of the public squares of New York City. These 
projects languished, and the fands subscribed were finally used to 
aid in the erection of the ‘‘ monument with statue ’’ to which allu- 
sion was made. This was placed in Lakewood Cemetery, distant 
more than one half-mile from the grave and village, but overlook- 
ing Otsego Lake, made famous by his pen. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ninety-three thousand Englishmen, 57,000 Irishmen, and 17,000 
Scotchmen emigrated to the United States in 1889. 
Since 1800 the population of Europe has just doubled itself. 
Then the population was 175,000,000; now 350,000,000. 


The ramee plant stands as a rival to the cotton plant, a process 
having been discovered by which ramee can be made into cloth. 


There has been little progress in cooking utensils in 2,000 years. 
Implements like those still in use are to be found in Pompeian 
ruins. 

A plan has been prepared for the through Siberian railway. The 
length of the line is to be 4,375 miles and the total cost $176,- 


Strychnia, the active principle of the nux vomica bean, is so in- 
tensely bitter as to impart a sensible bitter taste to six hundred 
thousand times its weight of water. 

Many take it for granted that because musk is sold in what is 
called a pod that it is a vegetable. It is instead an animal product, 
being a substance found in a two or three inch sac in the body of 
the musk deer of Asia. 


The great electrical inventions in the practical application of 
electricity are claimed as follows: United States—Telegraph, tele- 
phone, incandeecent light, and microphone. France—Accumula- 
tor and gramme riog. Italy—Battery and Pacinotti ring. Eng- 
land—Self-exciting dynamo. Germany—Drum armature. Russia 
—The commercial are lamp. 


It has been noticed by an expert that the peculiar markings in 
birds-eye maple do not occur in young trees up to about three 
inches in diameter, nor high up in trees that are very much pitted 
at the base. If the cause of these formations could be discovered 
and used to produce the marks, it would add greatly to the market 
value of the timber, for the wood of this maple and of other trees 
somewhat similarly marked is comparatively scarce and in great 
demand for veneers. 

The art of printing, according to Du Halde and the missionaries, 
was practiced in China nearly fifty years before the Christian Era. 
In the time of Confucius, B. C. 500, books were formed of slips of 
bamboo; and about 150 years after Christ paper was first made; 
A. D. 745, books were bound into leaves; A. D. 900, printing was 
in general use. The process of printing is simple. The materials 
consist of a graver, blocks of wood and a brush. Without wheel, 
wedge, or screw, a printer will print as many as 2,500 impressions 
in aday. The paper is very thin and costs only one fourth as much 
as here. The works of Confucius, consisting of six volumes each 
of 400 pages, can be bought for 12 cents. 


ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 


Armies. Per Ct. 
Annual Cost total 
Regular War Cost of r Exp’d- 
Countries. Army. Footing. Army. Head. iture, 
Austria-Hung’y, 289,190 1,125,838 $53,386,915 $1.41 87.38 
Brazil, - - - 15,3 32,000 8,690,000 78 14,54 
China, - - - 300,000 1,000,000 
France, - - 602,764 3,753,164 114,279,761 300 20.88 
Germany, - - 445,402 1,492,104 98,330,429 2.17 66.57 
Great Britain, 131,686 577,906 74 901,500 2.12 18.02 
India, British, 189,597 308,000 84,481,195 33 26.74 
Italy, - - - 736,592 1,718,933 42,947,263 152 1515 
Japan, - - - 36,777 51,721 8,151,000 23 13.76 
Russia, - - 974,771 2,738,805 137,812,202 190 29.37 
Spain, - - - 90,000 450,000 24,802,930 1.51 1584 
Turkey - - 850,000 610,200 19,642,090 221 34.19 
United States, 25,745 3,165,000 40,466,460 80 15.52 
Navies. 
Ne. of No. of Cost 
Countries. Vessels. Men. of Navy. 
Austria-Hungary viene se ee 6,369 $ 4,633,669 
Brazil, - - - - - - - - 41 4,984 5,898,132 
China, - - ------ - 56 
France, p> eee « e oe 48,282 32,267,498 
Germany, - - - - - - - - 8&8 15,815 9,722,721 
Great Britain,- - - - - - - 238 58,800 51,607,175 
Italy, 6 6 8 2 e «hye De 16,140 9,227,132 
Japan, - - - - = = - - - 27 5 551 3,015,000 
Russia, - - - - - - - - - 389 30,194 19,268,755 
Spain, - - - - - - - = - 139 15,179 6,429,163 
urkey, - 2-2 =e - e = 23,000 2,816,000 
United States, - = = © = - 139 11,115 15,686,671 





FROM THE DISTANCE. 





Prussia.—The Lehrerzeitung reports that the attendance in 
teachers’ normal schools has perceptibly decreased At the close 
of the year 1888 the normal schools of the kingdom had 8,507 stu- 
dents (against 9,400 in 1869) with 1,991 pupils in preparatory 
schools. In comparison with the number of inhabitants, West 
Prussia, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, and Schlesien have the most ; 
while Westphalia, Rhenich, Prussia, Brandenburg, and the city of 
Berlin have fewest pupils in normal schools. The state pays an 
average of 600 marke ($150) for each normal school stadent per 


ear. 
4 In Berlin the number of city eschoolhouses is 190 (in 1889-90), 
with 3,170 classrooms and 177,000 pupils. Number of male teach- 
ers 2,013; females, 967. 

In KGénigsberg, Dr. Walter Simon has presented to the authorities 
a large lot (valued at 30,000 marks) for the purpose of establishing 
a ‘* Children’s Play Ground.’’ The place is about twenty acres in 
size. He also presented them with a fund of 20,000 marks for the 
purpose of fixing the grounds up with all suitable apparatus, 
plants, etc. 

The royal authorities have decided that the pupils of the people's 

schools who go to the ministers and priests to prepare for confirma- 
tion or first communion may take the first hour of the school day 
(8-9 o’clock) for that purpose. Hitherto the hour has been 11 
o'clock. Of course this withdraws the pupils from religious in- 
struction in school, and lays that instruction exclusively into the 
hands of the cl , as far as these pupils are concerned. 
In the city of Posen the authorities have tried a novel experiment 
to improve attendance in school, particularly to suppress tardiness. 
It is thia: Pupils whose parents are too poor to furnish them with a 
substantial breakfast, are served with a warm breakfast in school. 
** The results are far surpassing expectations.” 


Frankfort-on-the-Main has a new school superintendent. istrict- 


School-Inspector Bornemann, of Krenzoach, has been elected. 


TrRoL (Austria).—In this crownland there are employed 1,100 
Italian teachers (portions of Tirol are inhabited by Italians). 
Among these there are only twelve whose salary reaches the astound 





J. L. C., Cooperstown, N. Y, 


ing (dizzying) height of 350 florins (1 fi. = 34}ge.). 
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Faas, flags, flags everywhere. 


TRAIN yourself to look courageously upon all sides of 
every proposed reform. 


Tue Negro Question was the best handled of all the 
topics at the New York meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA is to be the place of meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in 1891. 


Tuer Massachusetts high and normal schools intended 
to compliment each other, but there have been some in- 
excusable discords. 


Cou. Rosert INGERSOLL glories in the fact that he 
loved to chew tobacco at ten years of age. How have 


the mighty fallen ! 


THERE are many indications that Congress will pass 
the International Copyright bill at an early day. Let us 
prepare for a season of rejoicing at the triumph of justice. 


Tue reélection of Supt. A. S. Draper as the president of 
the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. for 
next year, was a richly deserved tribute to his successful 
administration the past year. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania is experimenting in 
regard to the processes of the mind, measuring the memory 
of sensations of sight, sound, and feeling; the time taken 
to express a sensation, and the time taken to receive an 
impression through the eye. 


Dr. Howakp Crossy appears to have outlived his use- 
fulness, as does every other man who comes to crave sensa- 
tional notoriety. His latest folly is to assert with the 
assurance of infallibility and the foolhardiness of ignorance 
that the best thing to be done with the New York City 
Normal College is to turn it into a police station. From 
few other New Yorkers could such a statement be so 
harmless, for he has set his own price upon his opinions 
by similar previous escapades in different departments of 
reform,” 


AppRECIATED ENDORSEMENT.—In the “ Autobiogra- 
phy of Joseph Jefferson,” now running in The Century, 
there occurs this tribute to the American schools: “ Look 
at the decorum observed by the vast assemblages that go 
to witness our national games. Disturbances are very 
rare. It would have been indecorous, if not dangerous, 
when I was a boy, for ladies and gentlemen to visit any 
public grounds containing such large masses of people, 
whereas now they can do so with perfect safety. What 
lies at the foundation of thisimprovement? People went 
to church in those days as readily as they do now, and the 
laws were administered quite as rigidly. There is only 
one solution to this problem,—the free school has done 


this work.” 


AMERICAN InstrTuTE oF INstRUCTION.—The volume 
of proceedings of the meeting at Bethlehem, July 8-11, 
’89, recently issued, is full of good things, transmitting to 
posterity the best fruits of one of the memorable meetings 
in the history of the Association. The best reading in 
the volu.ne is Supt. J. W. Patterson’s classic lecture, 
“Through England and Scotland”; the most scholarly 
pages are Pres. E. Benjamin Andrew’s “ Indispensable- 
ness of Historical Studies for Teachers” ; the most philo- 
sophical, Comr. W. T. Harris’ “ Studies of Natural Sci- 
ence,—Its Uses and Dangers”; the most suggestive, 
Prof. John F. Woodhull’s “ Natural Science for Common 
Schools by Experimental Methods ’”’; the most unique, 
Pres. Albion W. Small’s “ Dynamics of Social Progress.” 
In addition to these unusually strong papers there are as 
many more upon timely and ordinary schoolroom topics. 


Trxas.—This state, long noted for its size, is assuming 
prominence from the quality of educational work per- 
formed. The state authorities are doing what every 
state in the Union could imitate profitably ; namely, issu- 
ing circulars of information from the department, when- 
ever there is anything of interest for the people or 
teachers, after the general plan of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

The “ Proceedings of the Superintendents’ Association 
of Texas” thus issued, make a pamphlet full of good 
things said and done by the superintendents of the state. 
The subjects treated are: ‘‘The Course of Study for 
County Schools,” “How May School Superintendents 
Best Influence Politicians Without becoming Politicians ?” 
“The Conduct of Institutes,” ‘The Schoolhouse Prob- 
lem,” and “ State Certificates.”’ 


A Hicu Compiiment.—Supt. J. A. B. Lovett, of Ala- 
bama, in his address at New York City, paid the educa- 
tors of the land a high compliment. It is a fact to be 
deplored that the agencies which could have promoted 
national good feeling by fostering a unity of purpose and 
destiny between the various sections of the country have 
failed to improve their opportunity. Too frequently the 
secular and religious press has fostered strife which has 
kept the people in ignorance of the true conditions of our 
common citizenship. Sectional politicians rarely find it a 
means of promoting their personal aggrandizement and 
selfish ambition to encourage an amicable union between 
those sections which have experienced political estrange- 
ment. He said: “TI spead advisedly and with proper 
reverence when I say that even among the most power- 
ful ecclesiastical bodies, those great institutions from 
which we would naturally expect the exemplification of 
the highest degree of conservatism and righteous toler- 
ance, those Christian organizationsand convocations which 
should assume the heaven-born mission of the * peace- 
maker’ among the nations and communities, have per- 
mitted, and they do still allow sectional animosities to so 
embitter the cup of the Gospel of ‘ peace and good will to 
men,’ that we cannot hope to witness from their efforts 
the peace, unity, and social good feeling which all right 
thinking people so much desire. Qur National Educa- 
tional Convocations have done much, and they will con- 
tinue todo much, in harmonizing the discordant elements 
of the sections, as they meet in various locations, giving the 
people an opportunity of meeting face to face and to learn 





\from each other the true conditions of society everywhere, 


The educators of America sympathize with and are will! 


ing to render all possible aid for the educational advance- 
ment of every race and section of the Union.” 














Next WEEK.—We shall publish next week the first of 
a series of articles on “German Schools,” from the pen 
of J. T. Prince, Ph.D., agent of the Board of Education. 
Dr. Prince is peculiarly adapted to do this work in a 
skillful, practical manner. He is one of the most dis- 
tinguished graduates of the Bridgewater Normal School ; 
has had experience as a teacher, as the principal of a 
large grammar school, as superintendent of a system of 
schools, and has visited the schools of nearly every town 
in Massachusetts. ‘These articles are based upon recent 
critical examination of the schools of Germany. They 
are the most discriminating, complete, readable articles 
upon the schools of Germany, as seen through American 
eyes, that we have read. 

We shall also publish six columns of facts and opinions 
about “ Public School Music,” as taught, and as it should 
be taught, in America, from a host of educators from al! 
parts of the country. 

An article on “ Book-keeping,” from the pen of George 
E. Gay, of the Malden High School, covers the whole 
ground, and will be a ‘‘ monograph” of rare value. 

Adelaide Cilley Waldron’s “ March ”’ is a classic recital 
of the record of the month. 

The school exercise upon Louise Chandler Moulton and 
Edward Everett Hale, by Olive E. Dana, is timely. 





SCHOOL STATISTICS AGAIN. 


We have had many notes of inquiry and commenda- 
tion regarding our editorial of last week upon “ School 
Statistics.” One Massachusetts teacher writes as follows : 


‘* When I accepted the position of superintendent of schools in 
, | was surprised to see the way the records were kept. One 
of the directions was this: ‘ Five consecutive days’ absence shall be 
counted as non-membership.’ By this method if a boy was absent 
ten consecutive days in a month of twenty days he would be re- 
corded as perfect in attendance. I inquired of the teachers how long 
this had been in force, and they said they never knew any other 
way. I called at the State House, and asked if it was right to do 
so, and was told that it was the ‘custom’ with a large part of the 
towns of the commonwealth. I have let my teachers continue in 
that old way, as I felt that if every absence was counted in our 
town, and five days’ was counted as non-mem- 
bership in surrounding towns, a very susceptible difference would be 
apparent in the percentage of attendance when compared with other 
towns. A pupil should be marked absent every day until the teacher 
receives a notification that the pupil has severed his connection with the 
school. This is quite a serious matter, as some state funds are appor- 
tioned to the towns upon the basis of their average attendance, and 
the method of keeping the statistics should be uniform. Only last 
week one of my teachers would have had 71 per cent. attendance 
counting all absences, but by doctoring with a ‘five consecutive 
day’ pill she was enabled to make ashowing of 83 per cent. When 
we get down to teaching and computing facts and not fancy our 
schools will be much improved and our statistics worth at least the 
paper upon which they are printed. 
“I will begin the reform to-morrow as far as my schools are 
concerned, and may you continue until this is corrected. 
Yours truly, 


tive ab 





” 
. 


We know not upon what theory school officers have 
reconciled the Massachusetts system of average attend- 
ance with the facts. We have long known that it was the 
custom, and have frequently asked personally if there was 
any justification for such false appearances. It is recog- 
nized as a positive virtue for a child to be absent five 
days if he has been absent three, because by two unneces- 
sary days’ absence he can be relieved of the odium of 
having been absent at all. He has simply not been a 
pupil of the school for five days and his attendance is 
perfect. How any one can claim that such a school 
teaches morality by example, whatever may be its pre- 
cepts, is more than we can understand. 








HIGH GRADE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The proposed special training of teachers for the high 
schools is significant and encouraging. It is creditable 
alike to the work already done by the normal schools, 
and the spirit of the high school teachers. It did not 





originate in any criticism of the high schools as they are, 
but with the high school teachers themselves. It was 
the highest testimony to the work of the normal schools 
and to the purpose of the high schools, 

Already evi] counsels prevail and the high schools are 
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said to be merely the dress parade of the school system 
on the one hand, and the normal schools merely method 
cramming institutions on the other. This has gone quite 
far enough. The normal schools are grand institutions, 
and the high schools are doing a splendid work. We 
have simply come upon a time in the world’s progress 
when we want better normal schools and better high 
schools. Recognizing this, Massachusetts is expending 
$300,000 upon two of her normal schools. 

Now something is needed that has not been hitherto 
provided. No man living has the wisdom requisite for 
passing upon the question, “ How shall we provide trained 
teachers for the high schools?” The Board of Educa- 
tion, with the established custom of examining into all 
questions practically with closed doors, is in no sense 
qualified to pass upon this question. The legislature, by 
existing methods, can get no testimony upon which to 
base judicious action. 

The one thing needed is a reliable presentation of all 
the facts upon which judicious action is possible. Let 
the legislature appoint a commission of inquiry, without 
salaries, which shall make an exhaustive study of all the 
facts bearing upon the case, from the standpoint of the 
normal and high schools as they are, and as it is desired 
that they should be. One of the five agents of the state 
board might be assigned to such a commission as clerk, 
and his salary, stationery, and traveling expenses might 
come from the present appropriation for the board, if the 
expense was to be an obstacle. A commission consisting 
of Secretary Dickinson, one normal school principal, one 
college president, and four high school principals, could 
easily direct the investigations of their clerk and present 
to the next General Court the most valuable educational 
statistics in quality ever collated in America. We have 
had enough legislation based upon the opinions of men 
who have no facts bebind their statements. Let us have 
one educational question approached in a business-like 
manner. 








AMERICAN BOOKS IN 1889. 


The Publishers’ Weekly has treated the public to an 
interesting compilation of the books issued in this country 
last year. There were 4,014 books published, or thirteen 
for each working day of the year. This was 617 less 
than in 1888, or about 2 less each day. The year 1886 
was high water mark, the number reaching 4,676, or 45 
more than in 88. The novels and stories, however, 
made a great gain, being about one fourth of the entire 
number, while in ’88 they were but 874 out of 4,631, or 
one fifth. Law books gained 75, or from 1 in 14 to 1 in 
10; medical books gained 6; useful arts, 5; physical 
science gained more than 75 per cent. ; mental philoso- 
phy, more than 50 per cent. There was a decided falling 
off in the following classes: religious works, 25 per cent. ; 
educational, more than 20 per cent. ; biographies, about 
30 per cent ; poetry, 40 per cent. ; fine arts, 30 per cent. ; 
political works, 30 per cent.; literary history, 50 per 
cent.; humor, 50 per cent. Translations were notably 
from the French. Great books were unknown in any de- 
partment of literature. There was a flood of novels from 
home authors, and their character was below the average 
American standard. “Many, especially from women 
writers, were inspired by a motive so base, and illustrated 
with details so gross, as to put to blush famous French 
offenders in this line.” The latter part of the year was 
marked by a decided change of public sentiment upon 
this question, no house of any standing being willing to 
examine the manuscript, even, of such a book. There 
was a craze for paper-covered books, paper binding for all 
ephemeral literature having come into favor. 

The greatest sale reached was by Edward Bellamy’s 
story-like study of the social problem, Looking Back- 
ward. ¥F. Marion Crawford is credited with two of the 
most genuinely successful works, — Sant’ Ilario and 
Greifenstein. Howells’ A Hazard of New Fortunes 
took New York for the realistic coloring with which Bos- 
ton had been previously favored (?). Charles Dudley 
Warner's A Little Journey in the World was a success- 
ful study of American life. Bret Harte’s Cressy was 
every-way characteristic of the man. Jupiter Lights was 











Witness of the Sun. Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
book was The Pretty Sister of José. George Parsons 
Lathrop wrote Would You Kill Him? H. H. Boyesen, 
The Light of Her Countenance ; Albion W. Tourgee, 
With Guage and Swallow, Attorneys; Rose Terry 
Cooke, Steadfast ; Jane G. Austin, Standish of Standish ; 
and Lucia True Ames, The Memoirs of a Millionaire. 

In biography the works most noteworthy are ; George 
William Curtis’ Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley ; 
Edna D. Cheney’s Louisa M. Alcott ; Charles E. Stowe’s 
Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe ; Lodge’s Life of Wash- 
ington. In history, Fiske’s Beginnings of New Eng- 
land ; Roosevelt's Winning of the West ; Gould’s Fifty 
Years on the Mississippi ; Henry Adams’ History of the 
United States of America ; Alex. Johnston’s The United 
States ; and George Ticknor Curtis’ Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States, are notable. In description 
and travel, the finest are: Warner’s Studies in the South 
and West ; Ballou’s New Eldorado ; Woodman’s Pict- 
uresque Alaska ; and Mrs. Norton’s In and Around 
Berlin. 

In social science the leading works have been: Edward 
Atkinson’s Industrial Progress of the Nation ; Richard 
T. Ely’s Introduction to Political Economy ; David A. 
Wells’ Recent Economic Chanyes ; John H. Wigmore’s 
Australian Ballot System ; Albert Stickney’s The Polit- 
ical Problem ; J. S. Landon’s Constitutional History ; 
and E. B. Andrew’s An Honest Dollar. 

In the realm of poetry there have been only minor con- 
tributions. Among these may be mentioned T. B. 
Aldrich’s Wyndham Towers ; Edward Rowland Sill’s 
The Hermitage ; Susan Coolidge’s A Few More Verses ; 
and Louise Chandler Moulton’s Jn the Garden of Dreams. 

There was a noticeable scaling down in the artistic 
merit of art books. The great works in the realm of 
science were, G. Frederick Wright’s Ice Age of North 
America, and Shaler’s Aspects of the EKarth. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Col. J. W. Parker poses as the educational Joseph Cook. 
Reading has two Boston masters upon the school committee,— 
Parker and Eaton. 

The freshman class of Wells College has made Mrs, Margaret 
Sangster an honorary member. 

The New York meeting of National Superintendents was the 
best yet. Thanks, Superintendent Draper. 

Boston’s public library captured many rare prizes from the 
famous ‘‘ Barlow sale,’’ for which there is cause for gratitude. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler took rank next to Judge A. S, 
Draper in the forces that made the New York meeting such a 
success. 

The Boston Record ‘‘ pats itself on the back’’ approvingly when 
it remembers that it led off in this flag fervency. It has a right to 
rejoice. 

The Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society proposes hereafter 
to have mass temperance meetings for children in every large city 
in the state on Washington’s Birthday. 


The Journal of Psychology has printed nothing of more practical 
and philosophical value than ‘‘ Children’s Lies,’”’ the material for 
which was collected by Miss Sara E. Wiltse, and others, through 
the philanthropic patronage of Mrs. Pauline A. Shaw, of this city. 


The Aldine Club of New York City has opened an elegant club 
house at 20 Lafayette Place. W. W. Appleton is its honored pres- 
ident. George R. Cathcart, Gilman A. Tucker, William D. 
Howells, Frank R. Stockton, L. H. Blakeman, Daniel Appleton, 
Richard W. Gilder, Hamilton W. Mabie, Chas. E. Merrill, are 
among the officers. 


The Old South Meeting House was crowded with school children 
on the 22d to listen to an address by Rev. Edward G. Porter. A 
prize for the best historical essay was awarded to Gilbert Ordway, 
of the Dorchester High School, $40, for essay upon ‘‘ French 
Influence on American Political Thought During the Period of 
the French and American Revolutions.’’ Miss Caroline Christine 
Sticker, and Julia Ordway,—sister of Gilbert,—also took prizes. 


The Teachers’ Association of New York will give its first regular 
‘* reception’’ of the year at Steinway Hall, on Saturday evening, 
March Ist. An especially attractive program has been arranged, 
and the evening cannot fail to bea delightful one. Mrs. Gerrit 
Smith and the Schumann male quartet will sing, young Michael 
Banner will play on the violin, and Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, 
who now easily ranke as the first public reader in the country, will 
present several selections from the works of Robert Browning and 
other authors. 


In Texas the school age is from 8 to 16 years; in Alabama and 
Wyoming, from 7 to 21; New Mexico, 7 to 18; Arkansas, Colo- 





Constance Fennimore Woolson’s success of the year. 


Prof. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, of Dartmouth, issued 


rado, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Virginia, Arizona, 6 to 21; Ken- 


Passe Rose. Amélio Rives’ story of the year was The! tucky aud Misgouri, 6 to 20; Georgia, Nevada, Louisiana, and July 8-11, National Educational Assoo., St, l’aul, 


Utah, 6 to 18; District of Columbia, 6 to 17; South Carolina, 6 to 
16; Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, 
Virginia, Idaho, 5 to 21; Maryland (this is for the distribution of 
school funds; free attendance is from 6 to 21 for whites and 6 to 20 
for colored), Michigan, Vermont, 5 to 20; New Jersey, 5 to 18; 
California, 5 to 17; Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island, 5 to 15; Maine and Montana, 4 to 21; Oregon (for free 
attendance, 6 to 21), Dakota, and Wisconsin, 4 to 20; Connecticut, 
4 to 16. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


LENT. 
To party or ball, 


However much bent, 
I can’t go at all 
Because it is Lent. 


To church I must go, 
With eyes fixed intent 

On pew rail in front, 
Because it is Lent. 


Umbrella I miss, 
My dueats are spent, 
The reason is this, 
Because it (they) is (are) lent. 


In a bookseller’s catalogue appears the following article: ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs of Charles the First,—with a head capitally executed.”’ 


Nellie—‘‘ John, why are flatterers like a pair of spectacles ?”’ 
John—‘T don’t think I see any resemblance.”’ 
Nellie—‘‘ Because they are parasites.’’ 


‘What are you striking for ?”’ inquired the fan of the clock. 

** For eight hours; buat aren’t you creating a good deal of a breeze 
yourself ?’’ 

** But my face isn’t so brassy as yours.’’ 

** You’ve seen your palmiest, days however,’’ retorted the clock, 
moving its hands threateningly. 


The difference between a man and a moon is, that the fuller the 
latter gets the iighter it is, while with the former the effect is quite 
the contrary. 








THIS AND THAT. 





— Pale is the February sky, 
And brief the mid-day sunny hours ; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 
For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 

— Mrs. Humphry Ward has a new volume ready, 

— Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is to write the life of Henry W. 
Grady. 

—~ Bellamy’s Looking Backward has been translated into German, 
with the title ‘* Alles Verstaatlicht,”’ 

— Stepinak, the Russian nibilist, writes all his works in English, 
and they are revised by William Westall, the novelist. 

— Mr. Whittier recently receiyed a check of $1,000 from Robert 
Bonner’s Sons, in payment for his poem entitled ‘‘ The Captain’s 
Well,’’ published in the Ledger. Mr. Whittier was greatly pleased 
at the liberality, replying that it enabled him to give more 
than he had hoped to certain charitable enterprises which he had 
at heart. 

— Madame Tolstoi must be a remarkable woman. An exchange 
has the following paragraph enumerating her duties: ‘‘ They have 
thirteen children, and while their father makes and mends their 
shoes, their mother takes upon herself the management of the es- 
tate, and sees to the sale and distribution of his books; she is his 
amanuensis and translator, and besides all this, superintends the 
education of her children and looks after her domestic affairs.’’ 

— It is not a Chinaman of whom this story is told. He is a 
bookbinder, and being given an encyclopwdia in twenty-seven vol- 
umes to bind, with the first volume as a pattern, went ahead and 
stamped the whole lot on the back : 


** PORKIN’S 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA, 
VOL. I. 

A TO ABS,’’ 


— The Critic tells of another possible autograph of Shakespeare 
which has been discovered. It was found on a piece of paper 
used as part of the filling in the binding of a copy of North’s Plu- 
tarch of the edition of 1603. It consists of the words, ‘‘ Wilm 
Shakspeare, hundred and twenty pounds,’’ the name being above 
the rest. ‘Two Latin quotations, apparently in the same hand, are 
on other parts of the paper : 

** Cur honor quaeris,’’ 
and ** Ouod natura dedit, 
tollere nemo potest.’’ 
Of its ancientness there can be no doubt, as a worm-hole through 
the book passes also through the signature. It is now in the Bos- 
ton Public Library. 








TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 18, California Association, Los Angeles. 
March 24, Nebraska Superintendents and Principals, at Lincoln. 
March 25-27, Nebraska State Association, at Lincoln. 
April 4-5, South Indiana Association at Aurora. 
April 30-May 2, Georgia State Association at Columbus. 
June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 
July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga. 
July 7-9, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga. 
July 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 
| July 8-10, Pennsylvania S'ate Teachers’ Asaociatiun. 
July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Mouudsville, 
July 80-10, The Maryland State A-sociativn. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
Pir Lctenatlens of tothe, as Gin, ton, tine, o-, pies ithe indi. 
co.ton of size; we , therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Length. ] 











Tue Brace Scnoot Boox. Prepared for Introducing 
ing an Easy Pian of Studying the Bible as a Whole. For Old 


and Young. By J. E. Tarner. Delaware, 0.: J. EK. Turner. grandly performed, by the one man who could do just this thing 


238 pp., 74x 54. ; ¢ ; 

This is the most ingenious presentation of the Bible with a view 
to making it interesting, to learn its facts in history, biography, and 
teachings. It is poorly printed and is in no sense attractive in 
make-up, but the ingenuity of the author appears in many ways. 
The following extracts will illustrate what we mean : 


*The Bible contains 6 Books. 
Written by 3 Authors. 
Through 1 Centuries. 


From Moses to John. 
This familiar part of the Multiplica- 


tion Table with the signs erased, af- 
x ~_ fords an easy plan for rethembering 
that there are 39 books of the Old 


Testament, and 27 books of the New. 


The books of the Bible are presented in rhyme. Poets and the- 
ologians will both rebel at the way in which the work is done, but 
it can certainly be easily memorized, and nothing will contribute to 
this ease more than the crudities of which the /iterati will complain. 


‘* God speaks through Moses unto us, 
In GENESIS and EXODUS. 
LEVITICUS and NUMBERS He 
Confirms with DEUTERONOMY.”’ 


‘*EZRA and NEHEMIAH bring 
Captives from Persia, where the King, 
By choosing ESTHER for his wife, 
Helped to save her people’s life.’’ 


‘*ISAIAH writes of Christ aloof, 
And JEREMIAH pours reproof 
And LAMENTATIONS on his kin,— 
Telling them how it might have been.”’ 


**The Goapel then from God the Son, 
By MATTHEW, MARK, and LUKE and JOHN, 
Hear all; and ACTS resultant see, 
Followed by ROMANS, quickly he, 
The author of CORINTHIANS, 
GALATIANS and EPHESIANS, 
PHILIPPIANS and COLOSSIANS sent, 
And THESSALONIANS, and went 
To TIMOTHY those letters dear, 
And TITUS, and PHILEMON seer.”’ 

THROUGH THE JOHNSTOWN FLOop. By Rev. David J. 
Beale. Philadelphia: Hubbard Brothers. 8%¢x7, 418 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

One who had the opportunity to stand amid the wreckage of 
Johnstown just after the terrible flood, and see hundreds of homes 
with business blocks, hotels, and churches piled in reckless disre- 
gard of human hopes and fears, when the remains of men, women, 
and children were being taken daily from the d¢bris, can better ap- 
preciate than those not thus favored (?) the fascination of every- 
thiog said and written on this subject. 

The newspapers were universally criticised for not doing the 
occasion justice ; the fact is, no one could do it justice. Had there 
been but one or two incidents of heroism, the loss of one or two 
families, the wrecking of a few buildings, there would have been room 
for the play of imagination and for descriptive art. But when all 
these cases were multiplied by hundreds, it made one sick at heart 
to go over the ground. We went there, notebook in hand, with 
credentials from a daily paper for introduction, to describe the 
scene. Had we turned back in ten minutes after our arrival, we 
could have done it, but at the end of the day we were so over- 
whelmed with multiplied instances that our pen refused, even in 
the most indirect way, to touch the subject. e have been inter- 
ested, therefore, in this extended story written by one of the sur- 
vivors,—a man in mature life, of a philanthropic spirit and literary 
training. It would be too much to say that we are satisfied with 
this; we can never be. It is, however, reliable, official, and thrill- 
ing, and nothing will be written, probably, that will come nearer 
doing the occasion justice. The record of the lost and recovered 
occupies 70 pages of fine print, double column, and by itself is the 
moet eloquent statement of the ‘‘ most appalling calamity of modern 
times.’’ 


WiiiiamM Cutten Bryant. (“ American Men of Let- 
ters’’) By John Bigelow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
342 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Each book of this series has a special claim upon lovers of biogra- 

phy, this from the fact that it is written by a gentleman who entered 

the office of The New York Evening Post at about the same age and 
time as Mr. Bryant, was intimately associated with him through all 
his journalistic life, and was named as one of the executors of his 
will. It is needless to say that the work has a thoroughly literary 
flavor of the kind so much in demand to day,— directness, fervency, 
and vivacity. It is, of course, reliable as to facts, and is in a vein 
not often attainable, in that it speaks in a companionable way, and 


at the same time retains all the essentials of good taste. It is less Tue Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, has pub- 


biographic than sketchy, deals with his school days, law experi- 


ences, journalistic life, aspirations and successes as poet, tourist, |2"2 te School, by four of the best kindergarten thinkers of the 


and orator. Without attempting to be exhaustive, it succeeds in 


giving all that one can well afford to read, and all that he cares to| Mary H. Peabody,—representing Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illi- 


know of the life of this in-every-way-remarkable man. 


Practica, Hints ror THE TEACHERS OF Pustic 


ScHoois. By George Howland. New York: D. Appleton &|published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston (75 cts.), appears in 


Co. 198 pp Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Howland combines, as perhaps no other educator in this| book whose first edition appeared but five years since, 
country does, literary taste and art, philosophical and pedagogical |oughly good book. In the language of the street, “all the n 
wisdom, expert skill in instruction in several grades as high as the | sense is knocked out of it,”’ and it is brim fall of good examples i 
university, and ingenuity in supervising one of the largest school |every department. _— 
systems in this country. All his wisdom, experience, and art is 


focused in this volume, at once one of the most serviceable and cred- 
itable volumes of original suggestions yet issued by an American. 


It is not based upon the philosophy or pedagogy of any other indi- 
vidual or nation; it is in the best sense American, yet there is} Round the Globe; by Sulliy 


scarcely a suggestion in it that is not of world-wide application. 
Mr. Howlaud's skill as a supervisor is unexcelled in this country. 


Tie is as near a genius in this art ag we ever met; he comes nearer | °{2°BCK; Price, $1.00. New York: Funk & Wagualls. 





to knowing what and how work is done in every school of every 
grade, than any other person we have known. si ak 

# It has long been his custom to prepare, once & year, with the 
greatest care and highest art, an address for his teachers. These 
have ranked as classics, and have been in demand by audiences 
near aud far. Each year pressure has been brought to bear upon 
bim for the reproduction of these a in permanent form, 80 that 
their appearance gives very general and wide-spread satisfaction. 
There is not @ sentence in the book that we could wish was not 
there, and we close the book with a satisfied feeling, as though 
everything had been said that we could desire. It is a great work, 


satisfactorily. 

RoupIMENTARY PsycHOLoGy FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By G. M. Steele, LL.D. 264 pp. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. ie P 

A new title for a work on psychology is something in this day of 
multiplied professional books. ‘‘ Rudimentary’’ may not be an 
attractive term, but it is serviceable. There has been much com- 
plaint that all presentations of the latest facts and revelations of 
psychology have borne the imprint of special pleading, and have 
aimed to make a reputation for the author rather than to provide a 
usable textbook for high schools and academies. We hesitate to 
speak in unreserved praise of any textbook on this subject since 
several attempts to make such a book have proven unsatisfactory. 
Every reader and thinker along these lines, from the very fact 
that he has ventured to seek new anchorage, is inclined to seek out 
a harbor of his own rather than to accept the haven of any advent- 
urer like himself. Notwithstanding these tendencies, we acknowl- 
edge ourselves won by this book. 

e commend it heartily, as giving in a fresh, usable manner, 
with timely nomenclature, through clear analysis, in a brilliant 
style, aided by every typographical art, a sensible presentation 
from the standpoint of the psychology of the hour. 


Rounp tHe Giose. By Sullivan Holman M’Collester. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 347 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Few men of high literary taste and broad educational experience 
have been as favored as Dr. M’Collester with opportunities to study 
the world in all climes. Five times he has enjoyed the luxury of 
looking upon ancient art, science, and industry under the local 
setting of the nations of the Old World. This volume is the result of 
his recent tour around the globe with all the time and means essen- 
tial to a leisurely study of nature in its organic and inorganic reve- 
lations, in plant and animal life, in men and society, in school and 
church, among the arts and artisans. He was nearly a year cover- 
ing the globe on this trip, and has taken a longer time than that in 
preparing this account of his journeyings for our enjoyment. It 
stands beside the writings of Charles Carleton Coffin, and Maturin 
M. Ballou as an illuminative picture of the countries an acquaint- 
ance with which is indispensable in the schoolroom. The matter is 
fresh and important; its expression is easy, simple, and attractive. 
We have enjoyed it thoroughly, and commend it heartily. 

Tae STat@ AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED 
Sratrs. A Brief Manual for Schools and Colleges. By Wood- 
row Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 131 
pp., 744x5. Price, 55 cents. 

We referred recently to the remarkable book, The State, by Dr. 
Wilson, in which the governments of the world are skillfully and 
comprehensively treated. In this little volume he presents, in com- 
pact form and succinct style, the essentials of our government, both 
state and national. Those who have demanded a school textbook 
which contains the essentials and only the essentials of our charac- 
teristics of government will here find that which they have de- 
manded. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
By Edwin S. Crawley. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
159 pp., 64x34. Price, $1.00. 

The purpose of this treatise is to present to the student, in a con- 
cise form, that portion of the subject of trigonometry which is gen- 
erally given in a college course. The first part of the subject is 
presented in much detail, each point being emphasized to some ex- 
tent by examples and illustrations. Farther on, the student is thrown 
more upon his own resources, which serves to develop in him the 
power of making intelligent use of the materials furnished in the 
first part of the book. 


Diseases OF Pants. “The Romance of Science 
Series.”’ By H. Marshall Ward, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S. Lon- 
don: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 196 pp. 
5x34. Price, $1.00. , 
It seems a little odd to find a work of the above title under the 

general head of ‘‘ Romance.’ But many diseases are caused by 

fungi, saprophytes, and parasites, producing various and curious 
appearances, and having in their own lives much that is interesting. 

he book contains a large amount of information which might be 
made useful. 


Tae CatHonic Man. By Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. 
Boston : D. Lothrop Company. 311 pp., 6}x 34. Price $1.25, 
This novel exalts the ideal to the extent of making its very motif 

the bold dictum, ‘‘ The Ideal is the Real.’’ Differently stated, it 

appears to be the purpose of the book to show that “life is worth 
living.’’ The time of the action is the period of the late Civil War 
and the scene is the seat of war, and one or two of our larger cities, 

the characters belonging to the cultivated wealthy class, ° 





lished a revised edition, every way improved, of The Kindergarten 


country,—Annie L. Page, Angeline Brooks, Alice H. Patnam, and 


nois, and New York. 


Tar New Arirumeric, edited by Seymour Eaton, and 


ita fifteenth edition, which is louder praise than is often givena 


It is a thor- 


—— ee 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


vereaites Patines Boe an Holman M'Collester. Boston: Uni- 
The Ten Commandments in the Nineteenth Century; by F. 8. 
Heroes of the Dark Continent and How — 





* These diagrams were suggested to the author by W. F. Sher. 


win, of Boston, 


by JW. Buel. Richmond, Va: B, F. Johnson Cont Basin Pasha; 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


eo 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Association was held at the College fo, 
the Training of Teachers (No. 9 University Place), New York City, 
Among those present were: John Eaton, W. B. Powell, Washing- 
ton; John H. Walsh, Edward J. Ward, Brooklyn; John Hancock, 
Ohio; J. W. Patterson, New Hampshire; W. H. Maxwell, Brook- 
lyn; H. R Sanford, Syracuse ; Charles T. Barnes, New York; 
Isaac H. Stout, Geneva, N. Y.; Supt. Charles E Gordon, Yonk- 
ers; Supt. James MacAlister, Philadelphia; J. H. Hoose, Cort. 
land, N. Y.; William T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Educa. 
tion; N. A. Calkins, New York; S. A. Ellis, Rochester; T. B. 
Stockwell, Rhode Island; Francis Cogswell, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
John S. Irwin, Fort Wayne, Ind. ; Joseph Estabrook, Michigan ; 
L. Jackson and Alexander Forbes, Chicago; L. R. Klemm, Cin- 
cianati, Ohio; Richard T. Boone, Bloomington, Ind.; A. RB, 
Poland, Jersey City; T. F. Kane, Cohoes; Jerome Allen, New 
York; W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville; John M. Bloss, Kansas; 
Earnest Belknap, Lockport, N. Y.; Dr. Charles D. Maclean, 
Brockport; John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans.; Harvey M. La 
Follette, Indiana; John Jasper, New York City; John H. Fan- 
ning, New York; William Jones, Dr. Paul Hoffman, and Mr, 
Farrell, New York City; Fred Dick, Colorado; H. S. Jones, Erie, 
Penn. ; William E. Sheldon, Boston; D. L. Kiehle, Minnesota; 
J. A. B. Lovette, Huntsville, Ala.; Henry A. Wise, Baltimore; 
M. A. Newell, Maryland; Zalmon Richards, Washington; B. G, 
Northrop, Clinton, Conn.; G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass, ; 
Col. George Balch, of the New York City Board of Education; 
George Howland, Chicago; L_ W. Day, Cleveland, O.; Andrew 
J. Rickoff, New York City; N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill. ; J. M. 
Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo.; E. H. Cook, Rutgers College 
Grammar School; H. S. Tarbell, Providence, R. I.; E. O. Chap- 
man, New Jersey; George P. Brown, Bloomington, Ill. ; Nicholas 
Marray Butler, New York; J. A. Dix, Elizabeth, N. J.; Edwin 
C. Hewitt, Normal, Ill. ; and Albert P. Marble, Worcester. 

Hon. A. S. Draper, superintendent of public instruction, and 
president of the Department, called the meeting to order at 1( 
a. m., Tuesday, Feb. 18, and caused several announcements to be 
read 


Secretary Day being very hoarse, W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, was 
made reading clerk of the meeting. 


Value of School Statistics. 


Hon. Harvey M. La Follette, state superintendent of Indiana, 
read the first paper; topic: ‘‘ School Statistics as the Basis of 
Official Action. hat Should be Collected, and How ?”’ 

All legislative or official action having for its purpose the im- 
provement of the public schools should be based upon experience 
and the observation and study of actual conditions. It is essential 
that such statistics be collected for some specific purpose. To se- 
cure the highest and best good as a basis of legislative or official 
action, the statistics of education should be taken in connection 
with other social statistics,—as those of illiteracy, crime, morals, 
wealth. Asa basis of legislative action statistics form the only re- 
liable premise in determining the character of general school sys- 
tems, the limitation of local powers, the establishment of library 
systems, the regulation of school attendance, the apportionment of 
state school funds, and all similar lines of development. Such sta- 
tistics are the only intelligent guide for the direction of policies in 
institute work, the organization of reading circles, etc. 

In most states, the public school revenues of the state are appor- 
tioned upon a basis of enumeration of children of school age. The 
purpose is manifestly to make an equitable distribution of the rev- 
enue among all the communities of the state. Local school authori- 
ties can extend the length of school terms by means of local tuition 
taxes. Toa very considerable degree this has proven a means of 
injustice. The enumeration in cities and large towns is abnormally 
large. The result is that cities get more than their pro rata share 
of state revenues, and the country districts correspondingly less, 
and that the average school term is nearly twice as long in the 
cities as in the country, etc. In a city of Indiana the enumeration 
was questioned, and ordered retaken. A careful re-enumeration 
of the school population in this city of perhaps 80,000 inhabitants 
resulted in a shortage of nearly 5,000 in the number of children 
enumerated. 

In one city of Indiana the population was about fifty greater than 
that of a rival city, but the school population of the former city 
was nearly 6,000 greater than that of the latter. Where compul- 
sory attendance is executed, it would seem self-evident that the 
state school revenues should be apportioned upon a basis of average 
attendance as the truest measure of the actual school needs of the 
communities of the state. Where such attendance is not required 
it should be, and the same basis should be adopted. 

d The methods of keeping school records that have long obtained 
in the public echools, based upon a percentage system, leads to an- 
nual summaries that are very erroneous and misleading. Thas, in 
a school of nine months, if the average per cent. of attendance for 
each month has been, let us say, 80 per cent., in a vast number of 
cases the schcol officials report the average attendance for the year 
as 80 per cent. of the total number of pupils enrolled, while in fact 
there are, in almost every month, some pupils enrolled who are not 
in attendance during any other month of the year. It is self-evi- 
dent that upon conclusions thus obtained no law maker or school 
official can safely rely. It is only by means of such a system of 
collecting, recording, and reporting school statistics as will insure 
the disinterested and intelligent codperation of every one partici- 
pating, that we can hope to obtain statistics that will form a reli- 
able basis for such action. To attain to this we must have all ele- 
mentary records kept in prescribed forms and periodically inspected 
or reported. These records, being kept by the teachers, would, in al! 
probability, not be warpad for any local pu . The reports of 
school officials should be published in detail, both for the practical 
value of such permanent records to the various communities, 404 
also as @ safeguard against any mistake or perversion of the record 
made in the schoolr, All school reports as to school management 
should be in the hands of officials who are purely school officisls. 
Where uniform and reliable reports are secured of other facts that 
bear a direct relation to the statistics of the public echools, they 
should be so published as to admit of ready comparison, both for 
the practical value of such comparison and as a verification of both 
lines of statistics, 

Tm F Discussion, 

@ reading of this paper was followed neral discussion. 
Superintendent Dick, of Colorado, said that yo not met with 
success in the use of national statistics in making compartis0”®. 
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--4 Stic at by John Bigelow; price, $1.25. Boston; 


There were figures enough, but th beyond the com- 
prehension nd belief of most people. ‘The weakness of the #7" 
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tem of national statistics lay in the fact that there was no compul- 


sion by law to report tothe Commissioner of Education. 


school statistics should represent just what they say. 


The paper of A. E. Winship was read by W. E. Sheldon, and 
[An abstract of this appeared in the 


was heartily applauded. 
JOURNAL of Feb. 20. ] 


L. R Klemm, of Cincinnati, O., followed with a short paper in 
which he strongly urged the use of graphic representations, to ac- 
company the figures of statistical reports. He spoke more favor- 
Klemm 


ably than Mr. Dick of the government statistics. Mr. 
exhibited some European diagrams illustrating the graphic repre- 
sentations which he favored. 


D. H. Kiehle, of Minnesota, spoke of the plan of making the 
apportionment of school funds, stating how the cities aided the|force in the republic. 


country schools, and the reciprocal benefits secured thereby. 

The paper of Superiatendent MacA lister, of Philadelphia, treated 
of the value of statistics. He said the great question is how the 
right kind of statistics can be gathered. We all know the defects, 
and are anxious to remedy them. What we need to aim at is uni- 
formity in state and municipalities and even in small towns. He 
thought the Bureau of Education should have power and be able 
to guide the collection of needed statistics that will be reliable for 
comparison, etc. 

Superintendent Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y.; Supt. H. A. Wise, 
of Baltimore, Md. ; Superintendent La Follette, of Indiana; John 
Hancock, school commissioner of Ohio; J. H. Hoose, principal of 
State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y.; John Eaton, W. E. Shel- 
don, and others, coptinued the discussion. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Department convened at 2.30, President Draper in the chair. 
The president was authorized to appoint a Committee on Nomina- 
tion of Officers, and also one on Resolutions, each to consist of five 
members. The time was fixed for the reports of committees. 


Best Plan of State School Systems. 


Hon. J. W. Patterson, state superintendent of New Hampshire, 
was introduced and read a very suggestive and able paper; topic: 
** State School Systems,— What is the Best Plan of Organization ?”’ 
[The abstract was presented in the JoUKNAL of Feb. 20. ] 

The discussion of the subject was opened by Hon. John Hancock, 
school commissioner of education of Ohio. He said the grand need 
of our age is organization. The expenditure of money is abundant, 
and the question is how to prevent waste. Our ideas are somewhat 
colored by our environments. We are wasting money for the lack 
of organization in the proper application of it to the highest prac- 
tical uses of the people. The township system is, in his judgment, 
the true unit, and the township officers should be elected by the 
people and be held responsible to the people. He favored (1) the 
township officers elected by the people, (2) a county superintend- 
ent chosen by the town boards or by the people, and (3) the state 
superintendent who should be the head of the entire system, with 
large powers, guiding the trend of the whole educational force of 
the state, securing proper legislative action. This plan gives a 
unified system. 

E. O. Chapman, state superintendent of New Jersey, followed. 
He said he was in favor of a thorough supervision on the part of 
the state of the whole school system, and would have the supervis- 
ing officers appointed by some central power. The business affairs 
of the school should be intrusted to business men. In the depart 
ment of teaching the expert should be employed. In this work we 
do not want business men. Let the people elect town trustees to 
do the business. The pedagogical department should be appointed 
by and made responsible to the head of the state system. This de- 
partment controls methods of instruction. He favored a state board 
of education, appointed by the governor of the state, to attend to 
the business of the state, not interfering with the strictly profes- 
sional work. 

Hon. D. H. Kiehle, state superintendent of instruction of Minne- 
sota, was the next speaker. He regretted that the country com- 
mon school system was not articulated with the graded schools of 
the cities. In Minnesota the examinations in the sixty-five high 
schools were under the control of the State University, into which 
the graduates of the high schools were admitted on certificate. 

E. H. Cook, principal of Rutgers College Grammar School, New 
Brunswick, N. J., said he had lived in four states, and he had not 
found in any one of them a purely systematic plan of work. He 
believed in a state board of education, appointed by the governor 
of the state. He would have a state superintendent elected by the 
board of education. He did not think the state superintendent 
should be a pedagogue. He should be a broad, able man, suited 
to shape public opinion and legislation. He would have county 
superintendents appointed by county boards to supervise schools. 
He would have county boards made up of township officials, The 
state superintendent should be the central authority, and the source 
of the teacher's certificate. No teacher should be licensed by the 
central power. The state superintendent should be the head of the 
educational system, and be competent to decide all questions re- 
ferred to him under the law. 

Supt. W. P. Powell, of Washington, D. C., said that New Eng- 
Jand governs from the bottom up; the South places the power 
in the hands of the governors. In the Middle States the power is 
mixed. We do not know what we are doing. We need facts, not 
opinions. The people must vote the men into place, and the men 
elected must uee the power. 

Superintendent Greenwood, or Kansas City, Mo., said there was 
probably no less than forty systems of organizations of public 
schools. What makes any system of value is the spirit that enters 
it as a leavening power. All improvement must come from better 
teaching. The line of progress is in better instruction and in 
better supervision.- 

Principal Milne, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y., 
said all history confirms the truth that the progress has come from 
the university and college down to the kindergarten. 

Supt. M. A. Newell of Maryland, Rev. B. G. Northrop of Con- 
necticut, Zalmon Richards of Washington, D. C., and others, 
participated in this discussion, which was spirited and practical 
throughout. 

EVENING SESSION, 

President Draper announced the following committee on resolu- 
tions: Edwin P. Seaver, Boston; J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, 
Mo. ; Gen. John Eaton, Marietta, Ohio; M. A. Newell, Baltimore, 
Md. ; George Howland, Chicago, Ill. 

School Industrial Exhibit. 

The first paper was on ‘‘ The American Educational Exhibit at 
the International Exposition of 1892,” by William E. Sheldon, of 
Boston. [Published in JoURNAL of Feb. 20.] 

The discussion was continued by Nicholas Marray Batler, presi- 
dent of College for Training of Teachers, New York City. He ably 
outlined the general plans upon which the exhibit should be made, 
and that the commissioner of education should have fall 
control, and select his assistants independently of state lines. 


Statistics | provision for foreign ed i ibi 
were of no use to legislators, for they would not read them. All F Oe a ca 


Superintendent MacAlister thought that there should be ample 


Jobn Hancock, of Ohio, called attention to the exhibit at New 
Orleans, which was the best ever held in the United States. 

Gen. T. J. Morgan, commissioner of Indian affairs, suggested 
that a building that could be taken apart and erected in Washington 
aga permanent ‘exhibition hall’’ for educational products should 
be provided. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., thought one of the best results of the Exposition would be a 
better understanding among educators of all nations, which would 
be secured by discussion and intercourse. 

General Eaton said it would be impossible to ignore the states in 
the management of the Exhibit. They were units of educational 
He explained the plans of the exhibits that 
had been held, and had suggested the obstacles to be overcome, 

William T. Harris, commissioner of education, made a very sug- 
gestive address, stating that it must be determined whether we 
should exhibit the best work of the schools or the average work, or 
the complete products, good and bad alike. 

The meeting was very spirited, and the large audience took a 
deep interest in this important subject. 


SECOND DAy.—MORNING SESSION. 


in the chair. 
International Copyright. 


W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, chairman of a committee on inter- 
national copyright law, reported and offered the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the members of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Association hereby record our sympathy 
with American authors, in the effort they are now making to obtain 
from Congress an international copyright law, and we cannot too 
strongly express our sense of the necessity of such a measure, both as 
an obligation of justice and as a stimulus to American literature, and 
tothe spread of American ideas at home and abroad. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and a copy was ordered 
to be sent to the committee of Congress having the bill in charge. 
The claim of the National Educational Association, which is to hold 
its meeting at St. Pavl in July next, was made by Superintendent 
Kiehle, of Minnesota. He was followed by Superintendent Bradley, 
of Minneapolis, with a very humorous and telling speech. 

Mr. Lovett, of Alabama, said the South was doing all in its 
power to secure a very large delegation to St. Paul. 


Best City School Systems. 


The first regalar paper, on ‘‘ City School Systems : What is 
the Best Plan of Organization,’’ was given by William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent of Brooklyn, N. Y. He said: 

The politieal system of the United States imposes on its citizens 
more complicated, delicate, and difficult duties than the correspond- 
ing functions placed by any European country upon its citizens. 
The proper performance of these duties assumes, on the part of the 
American citizen, an amount of knowledge and an amount of in- 
telligence not required in the European citizen. In supplying this 
knowledge and training this intelligence the public schools have as 
yet only partially performed their duty. 

The defects in the public school system are due, not to lack of 
ability or enthusiasm on the part of educators, but to lack of ade- 
quate organization. 

Progress in all political and social institutions follows the lines, 
first, of integration; second, of differentiation of structure and 
specialization of function. ‘The law, as stated by Mr. Spencer, is: 
‘** Be it im an animal or be it in a society, the progress of organiza- 
tion is constantly shown by the multiplication of particular structures 
adapted to particular ends. Everywhere we see the law to be that 
a part which originally served several purposes and achieved none 
of them well, becomes divided into parts, each of which performs 
one of the purposes, and, acquiring specially adapted structures, 
performs it better.”’ 

An ideal system worked out along the line indicated by the evo- 
lution philosophy would assign certain duties to the state, which is 
legally charged with the establishment and control of public schools ; 
and certain other duties to local boards of education and school 
officers. To the state it would aesign the making of a uniform 
course of study for all public schools, from the lowest to the high- 
est, within its borders; the determination of the qualifications of 
teachers, and the licensing of teachers, 

A board of education, deriving authority from the state, and 
composed of representatives of all the principal institutions of learn- 
ing, should make a uniform course of study, because, first, the uni- 
form course of study would be a better course than the averaye of 
the many diverse courses of study now in existence; second, a uni- 
form standard for compulsory education purposes could then be 
established ; third, all parts of the system would be consistent, and 
the loss of time and the waste of energy now everywhere apparent 
would be obviated. 

The remaining duties would be appropriated between local boards 
of education on the one hand, and scholastic officers on the other, 
on the principle of responsibility. Boards of education should be 
held responsible for the performance of all duties relating to busi- 
ness and finance. Scholastic officers should be held responsible for 
strictly scholastic work; and in all matters pertaining to his office 
the local superintendent should represent the state educational au- 
thorities. The realization of such an ideal system is probabhy not 
possible at present, but it is the duty of all concerned with public 
education to grasp a high ideal and direct every energy to its 
attainment. 

Discussion. 


Horace S. Tarbell, superintendent of sch 
opened the discussion. 
The duty of educating children belongs primarily to the parents, 
but in process of time the state has assumed the responsibility. 
The agents for the state are the school boards or school committees. 
These, at the beginning, have all the rights and duties of employers 
of labor; that is, the right to say what shall be taught, and when, 
where, how, and by whom it shall be taught. When these duties 
become too onerous for the committee, a new class of employees 
comes into existence, lawyers, architects, accountants, or superin- 
tendents, according to the duties assigned them. 
Employees are of two general classes,—experts, and those ren- 
dering service under direction. The experts may be directed by 
the committee in general matters, but not in the details of the 
special work for which they are employed. A school committee 
may have several able lawyers, physicians, or teachers in its mem- 
bership, but as a body it is not composed of legal, medical, or ped- 
agogic experts. It has certain legislative functions; its executive 
tunctions are nearly all delegated, and its judicial functions are 
merely appellate. A school committee may safely exercise its pre- 
rogative of establishing outlines of school courses, and of selecting 
textbooks ; but how and by what classes these textbooks are to be 
used is beyond their ken, and must be determined by their expert, 
the superintendent. The examination, promotion, and grading of 
pupils are his duties also. The selection of the teachers, except 
ial teachers, may well be left to the committee, after certain 
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Superintendent Stockwell, of Rhode Island, followed in an elo-| special 


quent plea for a broad plan of exhibit, 





The department met at 10 o’clock, a, m.; President Draper 


answered. In general, I believe the superintendent and the schools 
are better off if the committee, and not the superintendent, select 
the teachers. 

It is the duty of the superintendent freely to inform the commit- 
tee as to cases of incompetency or negligence among the teachers, 
and there his responsibility ceases. The superintendent who will 
not say, when asked by the proper authority, whether a teacher is 
capable or not, or who replies in one tone to the friends, and in an- 
other to the critics of the teacher, is a coward, and beneath the de- 
mands of his position. 

A school committee should confine itself chiefly to general over- 
sight, and to the selection of proper agents for executive work. 
Above all things, let it be sure that the superintendent is a kind, a 
candid, and a growing man. The personal dangers of the superin- 
tendent are that he may become a business man, a mere manager 
of affairs; or worse, he may become a politician or the sycophant, 
instead of becoming more and more the teacher. The superintend- 
ent’s special duties are to see that the teachers work in peace, and 
are as eager for professional knowledge as they desire their pupils 
to be for scholastic. Especially should he watch tendencies, and 
study intently and broadly the effects of this and that, whether of 
organization or of process. He is the helmsman, who must consider 
wind, stream, storm, and tide. . 

President Draper announced the following committee to nominate 
officers: Aaron Gove, Denver, Col.; Charles W. Cole, Albany, 
N. Y.; A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; John Hancock, Colum- 
bus, O.; W. B. Powell, Washington, D. C. 

S. T. Dutton, superintendent at New Haven, Conn., continued 
the discussion of ‘‘ City School Systems.’’ He considered himself 
fortunate to have heard the paper, but he thought Mr. Maxwell 
favored a too strongly centralized system. In New England noth- 
ing would so disturb a school-committee man as to tell him that the 
state should prescribe what should be taught. The great Teacher 
had set a little child in the midst of men. The child was the 
center of interest then, and should be still. The physical, moral, 
and spiritual needs of the individual child should never be lost sight 
of in this discussion. He heartily approved the training schools. 
He also thought that superintendents in the larger cities should 
have the assistance of a supervisory board of principals as in his 
city. 

In continuing the discussion, W. E. Sheldon _spoke for L. W. 
Day, superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 0. He devoted his re- 
marks to the question of discipline, saying there were three classes 
of pupils in schools,—the well-behaved pupils, those who would be 
well or ill behaved according to example, and the unruly class. 
The attention of the teacher ought to be directed to the unruly, so 
that they might not contaminate the middle class. There were 
teachers who were well known to be good disciplinarians, and un- 
ruly pupils should be transferred totheir care. The class of pupils 
of this kind was small, but it was large enough to be troublesome. 
A school devoted to this class of pupils in one city had been in 
operation for ten years; there were only 200 pupils in it, out of a 
total school enrollment of 35,000. Such schools were not ‘‘ dis- 
grace’’ schools, but were practical, every-day schools, in which 
discipline was the prominent feature. : 

Aaron Gove, of Colorado, ex-president of the National Educa- 
tional Association, thought that the superintendents of schools 
should take part in the organization of the schools. It was his 
opinion that the magnificent school system of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, with its fine buildings, would never have existed had the 
superintendents not looked after the business as well as the teach- 
ing. Any attempt to make a school system for the country in gen- 
eral would be useless, How was it possible to unite upon one sys- 
tem when there was, for instance, a school tax of 6 per cent. in 
Illinois and an exceedingly small part of that in the Eastern states ? 
John E. Bradley, city superintendent of Minneapolis, Minn., did 
not think that any general system for city schools could be adopted 
which would be effective. What would work in one city would 
not work in another. He thought that the superintendents should 
appoint teachers. 

Dr. White, of Cincinnati, was of the opinion that no board of 
education could look after all matters connected with city school 
systems; that the present systems were imperfect, and that so long 
as boards of education with no especial fitness for the work of in- 
struction had control, the systems would never be perfect. The 
great question of the day was how to preserve the schools from the 
politicians. As long as the great cities had boards of education, 
the members of which held their positions through their political 
influence, just so long would improvement be delayed. It was the 
duty of the state to prevent the misrule of politicians. Instead of 
standing by with arms folded, watching the wrecking of public 
schools in its great cities, the state should take matters into its own 
hand and force the local boards to take the question of politics 
away from schools altogether ; 
President Draper here made a pointed address. He said that 
cities should be encouraged in what they were willing to do, and 
should be made to do what they did not want to do. ‘The present 
system of certification of teachers in this state was driving from the 
profession those who were unworthy of it, yet there was no lack of 
good teachers. Last year 6,000 out of 21,000 candidates were re- 
jected. This did not include the cities. 

Mr. Wise, of Baltimore, thought the great need of the schools 
was better trained teachers. 5 
R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, Penn., praised the system of his 
state, which prescribes a minimum course of study in the public 
schools. This plan, he thought, if generally adopted, would fur- 
nish the remedy for most of the evils complained of. 

The afternoon was devoted to separate conferences of state, 
county, and city superintendents, and to committee meetings. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Department met at 8 o’clock, when President Draper intro- 
duced Merrill E. Gates, president of Ratgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; his theme was, ‘‘ Popular Criticisms and Suggestions 
Concerning the Work of the Schools: How Far Should Their In- 
fluence Extend ?’’ 

The earliest American superintendents of education date from a 
time within the memory of men still living. Looked at in its large 
relations, however, the superintendence of education is no new oo- 
cupation. The education of the race is the main work of mankind. 
The founders of cities and commonwealths were the superintend- 
ents of their schooling in the institutions of society. The great 
names which the world honors in art and literature are the names 
of those who have given emphasis to this work of teaching men. 
Discoverers in material science have been at once teachers and 
providers of the means to carry forward the work of race education. 
For generations this work of the education of the race was done half 
unconsciously. Then for generations it was under the care of the 
church. By the very first axiom of political science, by the law of 
self-preservation, states which depend upon the principle of self- 
government must concern themselves with the work of educating 
their citizens. Unchanging principles are the essential life of all 
work in education. Popular criticisms and suggestions indicate 
needed changes from time to time in the application of these priv- 





preliminary questions, such as scholarship and training, have been 


ciples. Cana system of education based on sound principles so 
adapt itself to ange in its environment as to grow stronger by 
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such changes ? Let us apply this, the biologist’s test of life in an 
organism, to school management. 

There is a science of pedagogics, of education, underlying all the 
best work of the art of teaching. As a science it is of recent 
growth. This science of education based on unchanging principles of 
psychology, demands and repays prolonged stady. Every teacher, 
whether in district school, or in the professor’s chair at college or 
university, should be a student of the science and the history of the 
art of education. 

The superintendent should be a master of this science. He is 
called upon to bring together the principles ef srience and the in- 
stitutions of law and life. To respect the true artistic spirit that 
belongs to the best teachers, to leave scope for individual peculiar- 
ities and gifts, yet to keep all well systematized and subordinated 
to a common aim, —this is the problem of superintendence. 

When a weak man gets into the place of superintendent, —man 
and place are both rained. ‘To stand between the people and the 
schools, to help to shape public opinion with reference to educa- 
tional work, te give due heed to popular criticisms and suggestions 
without being carried away by them,—all this demands a strong 
man. The grave responsibility of leadership rests on superin- 
tendents. 

Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Hon. Joseph Estabrook, superin- 
tendent of Michigan, who defended the common schools from the 
charge of irreligion. 

The closing papar of the session was given by Dr. Jerome Allen, 
of New York. The substance of his remarks was as follows: 

However much the clear- headed and earnest workers among our 
superintendents of public instruction may desire more rapid pro- 
gress, they cannot advance against public opinion. We are in need 
of a new apostle of education, whose mission it shall be to create 
public sentiment in favor of correct educational practices. Public 
sentiment must be brought into sympathy with the best educational 
methods. It must demand quality—native, unborn, hereditary—in 
in the teacher; also scholastic fitness; then it must make the peo- 
ple more liberal than they have been heretofore. It must say to 
the politicians ‘‘ Keep your hands off public school affairs.’’ It 
must give the teacher a guarantee of permanence in one school 
without removal, except for good cause, and should provide a de- 
cent pension for those growing gray in the service. It should de- 
mand that a certificate issued by the state department of a com- 
monwealth as respectable as New York should be received without 
question by all the cities in this state, and by all other states as 
respectable as the Empire State, and by other cities as civilized as 
New York and Brooklyn. Most of the criticisms made upon our 
achool system are made from misapprehension, ignorance, or malice. 
But all classes are rapidly coming together, because we are all 
seeing more and more that the aim of education is to make men, 
not pedants; thinkers, not memorizers. We are rapidly advancing 
from the carping criticism of the past into the philosophy of the 
future. 

The special questions relating to grading, length of school day and 
year, method of securing reliable statistics, the payment of teachers 
and their permanency, will be settled by honest thinkers in the 
light of practical results, and the earnest attention of our best edu- 
cators will be directed toward making teaching a profession equal 
in the eyes of the people to law, medicine, or theology. 


At the conclusion of the regular session a reception was given 
by the Board of Trustees, of the College for Training ofTeach 
ers. The occasion was one of a very pleasant character, giving 
the members of the department the benefit of a larger acquaintance. 


TuirpD Day.—THURSDAY, FEB, 20, 


President Draper took the chair at 10 o’clock a.m. W. A. 
Mowry, of Boston, opened the proceedings by objecting to the next 
session at St. Paul early in July, and moved a return for the pres- 
ent year to the usual date. A heated discussion was had on the 
resolation, but after a stirring speech by President Draper, who 
has taken much interest in this postponement, it was finally 


adopted. 
The Government in Education. 

The president then called upon Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, who addressed the convention upon 
** The General Government and Public Education throughout the 
Country.’’ The following is an abstract of his paper : 

The government should do nothing for the individual that does 
not lead to and stimulate s-If-help. From three per cent. of our pop- 
ulation living in cities. we have come to 33 per cent. in cities or 
suburbs. In rural life small groups of people are collected 
around men of large will-power. The head farmer rules his 
little coterie of laborers as the chief does his clan. He knows 
thoroughly the limitations and powers of his henchmen. He fur- 
nishes them all their directive power for the management of their 
lives. On the other hand the city life isolates the individual from 
the direct personal control of a strong-willed patriarchial head. 
But the change going on from the patriarchal form to the urban 
life makes a strain on the individual which leads to crime and in- 
sanity. Tomake the weakling io moral or intellectual power an inde- 
pendent person, responsible for all his acts, is to strain his powers of 
of nervous energy. He must constantly readjast himself to new cir- 
cumstances. If weak intellectually and strong morally he is liable 
to break down nervously and become insane. If weak morally he 
is liable to become a criminal. If he is able to stand the nervous 
training he develops self-help and strength of character. It is evi- 
dent that the most important problem in education in our country, 
at present, is the education of the rural population. 

Next to the question of rural education is the question of provision 
for the weaklings and immature people who flock to our cities to re- 
eruit the criminal and insane classes and swell the pauper class. 
The rural schools can be improved ouly by more funds from the 
state as a whole, or from the national government, or from both. 
The wealth of the cities must assist in the education of the rural 
population. The states with the largest rural population, namely, 
most of the Southern States and a few of the Northern States, are 
now collectivg disproportionally large state taxes for education. 
Schools in these states should be helped, but not distinctly managed, 
by the nation. Even the states themselves would not do well to 
have # centralized direction over education. They would do well to 
leave the administration of the schools to the towns and local au- 
thorities, merely retaining a portion of the supervision. Aid end 
encouragement given to education does not produce mendicancy as 
some have feared ; on the contrary, education is the only infallible 


‘oiaiides to prevent it. Education produces self-help, self-respect, 


individual enterprise, and free citizenship. 
Discussion. 

Supt. J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts. in opening the discussion 
of Dr. Harris’ paper, said in substance: The true idea of the State 
is that of a moral person endowed with supreme civil powers to be 
exercised in protecting the people in the enjoyment of their natural 
rights and in establishing institutions necessary for their develop- 
ment as citizens. The right of the state to exist is inseparable from 
its sovereignty. Institutions privately supported have a limited and 
ever-changing life, while those of the state may be immortal and 
change only as they improve. It should be the part of public in- 
structors to inculeate the sovereignty of the state. Another advan- 
tage of a uniform system of public instruction is the common de- 
velopment of the people and the weakening of class distinctions. 
The objects to be attained by the schools arejthree: a training of 
the mind so to think as to discover the truth; a perception of the 
supreme value of truth, and an inclination to choose the highest 
good. The last object will be accomplished by the attainment of 
the first two. With such a training made compulsory good citizens 
are assured to the state. ; 

Gen. T. J. Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, spoke of the 
relations of the government to Indian education. (This paper will 
appear in an early issue of the JOURNAL.) é 

Dr. M. A. Newell, of Maryland, said: A year ago this depart- 
ment seemed to have psychology on the brain. Now psychology 
has been exchanged for logic. The most logical papers I have 
ever heard were the one Mr. Maxwell read yesterday and Dr. Har- 
ris’ of this morning. I can only compare them with the Westmin- 
ater Confession of Faith and Edward Bellamy’s book. Mr. Bellamy 
is severely logical if you grant the premise. Thus Mr. Maxwell also 
needs to prove his conclusion that we can have before the millen- 
nium an absolutely perfect state government. 

Dr. E. E. White accepted without question Commissioner Harris’ 
proposition that the government should help the states to edacate 
their illiterate population. He added in substance: I cannot look 
the future in the face without solieitude when I reflect that if, at 
the last presidential election, every citizen entitled to do so had cast 
a ballot, more than a million of them could not have read them. I 
am concerned for the fate of the country. The duty of the national 
government is out of its abundant treasury to help the younger 
states and the territories to enlarge and perfect their school system. 

General Eaton believed that government aid would do no harm. 
The tuition fees in no college, he said, covered more than a small 
fraction of the cost of educating the students for whom they were 

aid. 
: Mr. Wise thought the government had no constitutional right to 
appropriate money for education, To do for othera what they 
should do for themselves, he said, pauperized them. In some states 
of abundant wealth the schools were very poor. 

Dr. A J. Rickoff deplored the remarkable lack of interest on 
the part of most people of intelligence in the education of the masses. 
He thought a missionary society should be started among educators 
to arouse interest in the question. 

On motion of Commissioner Hancock, a committee was appointed 
to draw up appropriate resolutions on the death of E E. Higbee, 
late state superintendent of Pennsylvania. 


The Education of the Negro in the South. 


This subject, at the hands of Superintendents J. A. Bb. Lovett, 
of Huntsville, Ala, Lewis H. Jones, of Indianapolis, W. H. Bar- 
tholomew, of Louisville, and W. E. Powell, of Washington, re- 
ceived the ablest treatment that has ever appeared in educational, 
religious, or political circles, and we shall present it in extenso in an 
early number of the JOURNAL. 


EVENING SESSION, 


At the evening session, President Eliot, of Harvard, was intro- 
duced and addressed the convention upon ‘' The Relation of the 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: How can it it be Strengthened ?”’ 
He said : 

Between the dary schools and the colleges there is a vast 
gap imperfectly filled by a few academies of high grade, the high 
schools, and the preparatory departments of some colleges. Massa- 
chusetts is the only state where there is mandatory legislation on the 
subject of high schools, and yet in that state only nine of these schools 
regularly send students to Harvard College. Harvard feels a special 
interest in secondary schools, because it is committed to the elective 
system in the choice of studies, a system the success of which 
largely rests in proper preparation in the schools. 

To bring the colleges and schools nearer to each other | suggest 
two parallel courses of study in college leading to the degrees of 
B. A. and B. S. respectively, so that stadents who cannot take a 
classical course may be prepared in high school for the course in 
which Greek and Latin is not required, while classical students 
shall have provision made for them also in the high schools. Stu- 
dents who could not take the classical course might be induced to 
go into the literary course, bat if they were not prepared for that 
they could take the scientific course or at least the agricultural. 
Two remedies were suggested. One was more schools, the other 
higher standards in the schools which now exist. 


Supt. N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria, Ill., said that no term bad 
been go vague as that of ** night school,”’ because these schools dif- 
fered so widely in organization and efficiency. If the graduates 
of high echools were prepared for college many more of them would 
go to college, and a better differentiation of school and college 
functions would follow. 

_ Superintendent Bradley, of Minneapolis, who followed, said that 
it would seem svfficiently evident that unity and continuity should 
characterize, so far as possible, all our educational work. It is im- 
portant that the standards of American scholarship be maintained 
as high as possible. But it is aleo important that their advantages 
be extended to as large a number as possible. Oae of the most im- 
portant functions of the high schools, scattered all over the land, is 
to discover and send forward to enjoy the benefits of a collegiate edu- 
cation the boys and yirls of promise who are found in their various 
localities. These young men and women are to become the fature 
leaders in their communities. If they are thoroughly edacated they 





will be one kind of leaders; if uneducated, or half educated, they | b 


will be another and very different kind of leaders. E 

should be made to render it easy for a poor young person of ea 

talent to secure the benefits of the highest educational advantages. 
Mr. Dewey, of the state board of regents, said that one good 





work the regents were doing was the regulation of admission to the 


| tearned professions, keeping out quacks and charlatans, who had 
leas than a common school education. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 

ed, That the United States Bureau of Educatior be respect. 
oalin foansetes to communicate with state school authorities of ook 
state, and endeavor to bring about an undecetantins between as m ALY 
states as possible whereby teachers certificates of high grade, ine) id. 
ing normal school diplomas, granted in one state may become valiq 
in other states, and that sald Bureau be requested to advise state 
Superintendents what states will enter into such plan, and also on 
what basis certificates and normal school diplomas are issued in such 


states. 

, That we cordially approve the plans of thé United States 
ones for the education of all Indian children, as outlined by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and we respectfully urge Congress 
to make the needful appropriation. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend recent efforts, made in many 
sections of the country. to place over every schoolhouse the American 
flag: and also commend the study of the Declaration of Independence, 
and of other great historical documents of American civil liberty, in 
the public schools, as a means of stimulating true patriotism aud of 
promoting enlightened citizenship. 

Resolved, That we can but meet the hostile criticisms openly made 
against the public schools of the country by making these schools 
sourees of the most wholesome moral influence without at all interfer. 
ing with religious denominational differences. 

Resolved, In view of the continued illiteracy of large numbers of 
American citizens, and the inadequacy of local means and instrumen. 
talities to educate the youth for the responsibilities before them, that 
we renew and emphasize our appeal to Congress for the speedy pas. 
sage of some fit and adequate measure of national aid to common 

oois. 
o esotutions of thanks were also passed to State Superintendent 
Draper, the press, Nicholas Murray Butler, and the trustees of the 
College for the Training of Teachers, for what they have done for the 
conference and its members. 


President Draper and the entire board of officers were re-elected, 
and Philadelphia selected as the place of meeting for next year. 








MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


We have had many requests for the by-laws of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, and have sent personal copies to several, but 
the applications are so numerous that there seems to be a general 
desire to see it, hence we publish it entire : 


ARTICLE I,—NAME, 

This Association shall be called the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club. 

ArtTicLE II,—MEMBEBs. 

SxecTION 1. Its Membership shall consist: 1. Of those mem- 
bers in regular standing at the date of the adoption of this Consti- 
tution who shall retain their connection with the Club ; 2. Of those 
present or past schoolmasters who may hereafter become members 

Src. 2. The number of active members shall be limited tu one 
hundred and fifty. 

Src. 3. A!'l applications for membership must be made through 
the recommendation of a member, and shall be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and be favorably or unfavorably reported by 
them to the Club. 

Sec. 4 Admission shall be by ballot at a regular meeting of the 
Club, and a candidate shall be declared rejected, if the negative 
ballot equal one vote to every eight members present, or major part 
of eight; and such vote shall be taken in executive session. 

Src. 5. The accepted candidate shall be required to pay an ad- 
mission fee of Five Dollars at or before the next regular meeting of 
the club after his election, and to sign the Constitution and By. Laws, 
in order to be fully edmitted to membership. 

Src. 6. Honorary members may be admitted in the way pre- 
scribed in sections 3 and 4. Ex-Presidents and ex-Secretaries of 
the Club shall by the fact be constituted honorary members. 
Honorary members shall enjoy the privileges of active membership, 
and further shall be exempt from forfeiture thereof, under the pro- 
visions of the seventh section of this Article. 

Sec. 7. Members shall be required to pay within three months 
all general assessments voted by the Club. Non-compliance with 
this requirement shall be constzued as a withdrawal from the Club 
Any member absepting himself from the meetings of the Club for 
one year shall, within three months after the meeting in April, pay 
to the Treasurer a sum equal to the cost of one dinner, or, in default 
thereof, shall cease to be a member of the Club. 

Src. 8. The Secretary shall report at the annual meeting the 
names of members in regular standing, and give an account of the 
admissions and vacancies recorded during the year. 


ARTICLE III.—OFFICERS. 
The Officers shall be five: a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
and one Secretary and Treasurer. They shall be elected by ballot 
at the annual meeting, and shall collectively form the Executive 
Committee. 

ARTICLE IV.—MEETINGS. 
Sec. 1. The annual meeting shall be held in October, and other 
regular meetings in December, February, and April, on such date 
and at such hour and place as the Executive Committee may ap- 
point, or the Club may designate. 
SEC, 2. The Executive Committee shall have power to call 4 
special meeting, or to increase the number of regular meetings in 
any year, provided that care be taken to guarantee the Clab against 
pecuniary loss, and business may be transacted at a special or extra 
meeting duly called. 
‘ ARTICLE V.—FINANCE. 
Sec. 1. No money shall be paid out of the Treasury except by 
vote of the Club, or by authority vested in its officers for the prope? 
discharge of duty. 
SEc. 2. The Treasurer shall, at the annual meeting, or when- 
ever else the Club may require, make a detailed statement of the 
condition of its finances, 
SEC. 3. The President shall, at the annual meeting, appoint 42 
Auditing Committee of three, not members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to report at a time specified. 

ARTICLE VI.—QuokuM. 
Twelve members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
usiness, 
ARTICLE VII.—AMENDMENTS AND By-Laws. 

Amendments to this Constitution and By-Laws may be adopted 
or repealed by vote of two-thirds the members present and voting 





at a duly called meeting of the Club; provided that notice of such 
amendment be given at a previous t-te 
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A N T “THe STATE AND FepERAL GOVERNMENTS OF 
_ THE U 3 ag i Schools 
CW ext Book with a New Method. - —aem. By WooprRow WILson, Ph. D., LL.D. | ny tery wenn ~ _ — adore 
«mere formal analysis of the federal constitu rit con and ae 
putting the state governmen 
The local, as well as the central go 
m the general government, and the d 


ments historically and practically. It treats of the state and federal governments as parte of a ai 
and administration, ihe federal government as the great unifying inooub of the ae — "The l, 
the diseussiou of state than of federal institutions. But the states are never dissociated in thought fro 


— 1 


the great whole. Price. by mail, 55 cents. Lotroduction price, 50 cents. We will 7 : 
Massachusetts, The Articles of Confederation or the Constitution of the U. S.), for Baling oem) teguier ei any three of the Old 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Rublishers, i H : 


H Boston, New York, and Chicago, 








tion, and describes our state and national gover” 
ts forward as the chief, every-day instrumentalities of law-m«#k 0% 
vernments of the states are described, so that more space falls to 
escription of one serves as a partial discussion of the other pst of 


South Leaflets (us, ¢. 9., Magaa Charta, The Colonial Chasier of 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





Dedham unfurled beautiful banners. 
Wakefield celebrated the raising of flags. 
Amherst raised i's first school flag on the 22d. 
Northampton had a gala day with its flag- 
raising. 

Milton’s patriotism was red, white, and blue on 
the 22d. 

Haverhill had a flag presentation in every school 
on the 22d, 

The Chelsea parochial school had a flag raising 
on the 22d. 

Marblehead had abundant speech-making at its 
flagipresentation. 

The Stoughton parochial school made a town 
affair of ite flag raising. 

The Patriotic Sons of America gave the flag to 
the Public Latin school. 

Malden turned out en masse to receive a flag 
from the Grand Army boys. 

The Grand Army boys gave the Manchester 
(N. H.) High School its flag. 

At Weymouth the artillery fired a salute as every 
school in town raised flags. 

The George L. Patnam School, H. L. Clapp, 
master, gave a flag to the breeze. 

A Record flag was presented to the Everett 
School, Walter S. Parker, master. 

Supt. Wm. Connell, of Fall River, read an orig- 
inal poem at the flag raising of that city. 

At the Bennett School, H. L. Sawyer, master, 
the address was made by Dr. W. E. Griffis. 

Mayor Gilmore, of Cambridge, took a promi- 
nent part in the flag presentation of that city. 

Master Charles F. King, of the Dearborn School, 
had patriotic exercises at the reception of the flag. 

A Record flag presentation was the event of the 
season at the Lewis school, W. L. P. Boardman, 
master. 

The Franklin School, G. B, Putnam, master, 
received a Record flag, with appropriate demon- 
strations. 

The Emerson School, J. F. Blackinton, master, 
threw to the breeze a flag presented by Mrs E. M. 
McPherson. 

The Hagh O’Brien school, Harlan P. Gage, 
master, received two flags, with patriotic demon- 
strations. 

The firemen of Revere gave the flag to the 
school and provided a bountiful collation upon the 
occasion of its presentation. 

Stephen O'Meara, of the Boston Journal, made 
the address at the Charlestown High|School present- 
ation, J. O. Norris, master. 

Somerville had an audience of a thousand citi- 
zens, with two hundred veterans, to receive the 
flag from the Loyal Women. 

Hon. C. C. Coffin, the author and state senator, 
made the presentation address at the Dadley 
School, L. M. Chase, master. 

The Phillips School, E. H. Marston, a soldier 
in the Civil War, master, enjoyed a rousing ad- 
dress from Hon. Henry Parkman. 

A. H. Kelley, of the Lyman School, made the 
flag presentation an occasion of much pleasure to 
the citizens of the district, by patriotic exercises. 

At the Comins School, two beautifal flags were 
presented by residents of the district, and large 
pictures of Washington and Lincoln, by the pupils. 

At the English High School, Harrison Hume, 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co.’s New England manager, 
comrade of Post 191, made the address of the occa- 
sion, 

At J. C. Ryder’s School, Major C. G. Davis 
gave each pupil a kernel of corn which grew on 
the battlefield of Antietam, and another on that of 
Gettysburg. 

The Hooker Sehool, Springfield, Mass., Mr. 
Stratton, principa!, has not only received an ele- 





WANTED: Man or woman for summer institate 
work in Nebraska. Address, Teachers’ Coipera- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, has been asked to fiod a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 








WANTED, 


A high school teacher of ten years experience, a 
graduate of the Hoboken (N. J.) City and Farming- 
ton (Me.) State Normal Schools, also of the_N. 
Industrial College, wishes toteach Drawing. Refer. 
ences: H. P. Smith. head Drawing teacher, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥ ; Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., New York. 
Address DRAWING, Carrier No 2, Hoboken, N.J. 


WANTED, 
A man or woman, of business ability, thoroughly con- 
versant with educational affairs, who has frem $2000 
to $5000 to invest, to take an interest in a large and 
old established house. Ten pe cent. profit will be 
uaranteed on investment. ddress Y. Z., care of 
ew England Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 





gant flag and banner from former students, but 
has had to return the money to others ae 
vided the means for the purchase of flags. 

J. O. Norris, a Boston high school master, chair- 
mau of the school board of Melrose, received a flag 
at the “‘ most enthusiastic gathering ever held in 
that town.”’ 

Sub-master 'D. H. Hadley, a “soldier boy,” 
made the address of acceptance at the Harvard 
School, and Mayor Hart and Supervisor Mason 
mach pep 

pupil who participated in the Quine 
School celebration, Alfred oe ay RnB, | 
souvenir banner. A salute of musketry added ef- 
fect to the services. 

The Eliot School, Col. Samuel Harrington, mas- 

ter, celebrated the fact that it dates back to ante- 
Revolutionary years, and that its master was an 
officer in the Civil War. 
The Frothingham School, W. B. Atwood, mas- 
ter, had the celebration of celebrations, because it 
won The Record prize flag. Mayor Hart made 
the address of the occasion. 

E. B. Gay, of the Warren School, Boston, a 
battle-scared veteran whose patriotic ardor is in- 
tense, made a ringing speech in accepting a flag 
from the G. A. R. Post. Mayor Hart spoke. 

S. J. Bullock, master, Bunker Hill School, 

Boston, who lost a limb in the civil war, made a 
forcible speech in receiving the flag from the G. 
A. R. Post. Mayor Hart also spoke, and the 
children waved hundreds of flags in response. 
The Dilloway School, Miss Sarah J. Baker, 
principal, had one of the finest ‘‘ patriotic day’’ cel- 
brations ever presented in the city. The hall, the 
leadership, the singing, the Ling gymnastics, the 
recitations, the spirit, the selections, the decora- 
tions, all combined to make the day a perfect suc- 
cess. The girls sang every great national song 
after reciting the account of its writing. 








AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
join any other. Send for circulars to the Teach- 
ers’ CoGperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and you will find such an agency. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
(From February 18 to February 23, inclusive.) 


— Death of John Jacob Astor. 

— Lord Tennyson seriously ill. 

— Cholera raging in Mesapotamia. 

— British extradition treaty ratified. 

— The Dake of Orleans to be pardoned. 

— Johns Hopkins University celebrates its anni- 
versary. 

— Disgraceful riot among the students of Wabash 
College. 

- Russia to construct several new iron-clads and 
cruisers. 

— Forty lives lost by the bursting of a dam in 
Arizona. 

— Revolt of prisoners at house of correction in 
Worcester, Mass. 

— Japanese fishing boats driven out to sea by a 
storm, and 2,000 men lost. 

— The rebellion in Morocco assuming large pro- 
portions; the royal troops besieged. 

— The Parnell party give a great public funeral 
to the late Mr. Biggar, at Dublin 

— A syndicate offers $1,000,000 for the fran- 
chises of the ten National League base ball clube. 

— Russia demands 3,000,000 roubles of Bulgaria, 
due on account of the Russian occupation during 
1878 and 1879. 

— The Allegheny free library, the gift of 
Andrew Carnegie, formally dedicated; President 
Harrison makes a speech. 

— Minister of Education in France orders that 
no mention of the reign of Henry LV. shall be 
made in the school histories. 











AS A NERVE TONIC 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. S. L. WriLvtAms, Clarence, Iowa, says: 
“T have used it to grand effect in a case of neu- 
ralgic fever, and in uterine difficulties. Also, in 
cases where a general tonic was needed. For a 
nerve tonic | think it is the best I have ever 
used, and can recommend it most confidently.’’ 

















Hlocutionary 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and con- 
cise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from 
the entangling technicalities that so frequently 
prevail in books of this class. It advocates no in- 
dividual system, but appeals to the intelligence of 
any ordinary mind, and it can therefore be as suc- 
cessfully used by the average teacher of reading, 
as by the trained elocutionist. 





300 pages, Cloth..........cccccccccceeeees 81.25. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introductions. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Text - Books 


HANDBOOK of PRONUNCIATION 
By Joun H. BECHTEL 


Contains 5000 words, clearly and accurately pro- 
nounced. The author has been engaged for 15 
years in teaching orthoepy, aud haa, therefore, had 
exceptional facilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronounced. All persons who ‘desire to pro- 
nounce according to the latest standards will find this 
volume a most comprehensive and convenient help. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth..........ceceeseees 50 cents. 





Outline History of Rome. (Vincent and Joy.) $0.70 
Political Economy. _ (Ely.) - . - - 1.00 
How to Judge of a Picture. (Van Dyke.) - 
The Bible, and Other Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century. (Townsend.) - - - ; 
Preparatory and College Latin Course in English. 
1vol, (Wiikinson.) (Sy ar = By 

Chautauqua Course in Physics. (Steele.) 1.00 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, - - 2.00 


TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser to pay express charges, and cash to 
accompany order. 





CHAUTAUQUA. 


(co. % BS. C.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR [889--90. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 


g9 | Art and the Formation of Taste.. - - Crane. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti. - - - Black 
©} Readings from Macaulay. - - - = __ Italy. 
30 | Readings from Ruskin. ° . - Italy. 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


(Bound in Cloth.) 
GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90. 


Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes in 
a box, $2.00. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
805 BRoADWAY, NEw YORK. 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
88 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 





240 pp, 12mo, Cloth. - - 


education. Comenius was at once a phi 


OUR OFFER. 


Address all orders, 





OUR GREAT as 
Boox BARGAIN Marcu! 


We have in stock a limited number of 


COMENIUS: 


By S. S. LAURIE, A.M., F.R.S.E, 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
** Before Comenius no one had brongnt the mind of a philosopher to bear practically on the subject of 
osopher who had learnt of Bacon, and a schoolmaster who had 
earned his livelihood by teaching the rudiments.’’—R. H. QuICK, in his Educational Reformers. 
““T most heartily commend it as an invaluable guide to progressive teachers.’’—A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
“| formerly Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


DURING MARCH, 1890, we will accept orders 
for one or more volumes at the nominal price of 
50 cts each. 
You will never have another opportunity of securing this standard work at such a figure. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
3 Somerset Street, 


HIS LIFE 
AND WORKS. 


List Price, $1.00. 


If sent by mail, 10 cts, extra. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
COMPANY’S LAST TOUR TO 
JACKSONVILLE. 


Contrast carries strong and convicting argu- 
ment, where eloquent and wordy dissertations fail. 
To wit: When the tourists alighted in Philadel- 


phia and New York from the special train of 
Pallman vestibule cars, on which they had found 
a luxurious home enroute from Jacksonville, their 
sun-bronzed, healthy faces, in contrast with those 
of their home-staying relatives and friends greeting 
them, contained such ample proof of the tour's 
benefit, that conventional health inquiries were en- 
tirely unnecessary. The last of these tours has 
been appointed for Tuesday, March 4th. Tickets, 
$50 from New York, and $48 from Philade|phia, 
include meals en route in both directions, Pullman 
a dations, sleeping, drawing-room, and 
dining cars, and a privilege of two weeks’ stay in 
the South, amid the blossoming of tropical spring. 

From the encouraging patronage of the previous 
tours, ’twould be well for those desiring to avail 
themselves of these popular pereonally-conducted 
Pennsylvania Railroad enterprises, to apply at 
once to S. W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, 849 
Broadway, or W. W. Lord, Jr., Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 








HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS have received all 
the way from five dollars ($5), to one hundred 
dollars ($100), for sending early reports of future 
openings to the Teachers’ Codperative Association, 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. Write to them 
for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in ‘‘ dividing’’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago, LIls. 














THE AUTOMATIC TEACHER 
OF ENGLISH SPELLING. 


Capacity for work: 5000 to 10,000 words, against at 
the same time 50 to 500 of rote. 
Send for tllustrative cirowlar. 
CHARLES, BRO., & CO., 
17th St. (below Cherry), PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain workers and Sedentary Peo- 
ple: Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths ; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymna- 
pam sium. Takes up but 6 in. square floor- 

room ; new. scientific, durable. com- 
prehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and others now using it. Send for ill’d 
circular, 40 eng’s ; no charge. 

= Prov. D. L. Down, Scientific Physical 
and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St.. New York. 





















= wa - y q 
FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


First quality U. 8. Bunting, Regulation 
Sizes, 42 Stars. Price to Schools, 10 
per cent. below list prices. Orders 
may be sent by telegram if wanted 
in haste. 


9x 6 feet, ....... $5 75 15x 9 feet,.......- $11.75 
TEE  lnncocee 8.00 162 8 © ccc sacs 13 50 
19KT%H cccccces 900 Se Be © eave -ses 15 25 
165x744 ** ...-.-- 1075 21x10%“ .. 18.00 
Upton’s Drill Tactics, ..... saene 200 
Reed's as ” éneeee sews £0 
Brown’s “ S . - eee ee. 0600 25 


For further particulars write for Feb- 
ruary circular, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


OAK HALL, .. . BOSTON, MASS. 





Agents Wanted. 
00 t 250 00 A MONTEE can be 

— 0 = made working for us, 
‘ersonus preferred whe can furnish a bore and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare momenta may be prof- 


itably employedalso. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
B. F JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va 








AASENTS WANTED *:c:o™sHstre vee Ute 
opr: r . . 











Geo. A. Scott, 54% way, N. ¥. 


SALARY. $40 Expenses in advance 
O allowed each month. Steady employment 

at home or traveling. No soliciting. Duties. 
delivering and makin 


collections, No Postal Oards, 
Address, with staren. HAFER 4 00... Prana, O 














Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted 37 scree ee feosten.” 





Catalogue for 


1889-90 


E. L. 


Is NOW READY. 


KELLOGG & CO, .. . 


128- page classified Catalogue of all best borks for teachers of all pub- 
lishers, 6 cts. 64 page Catalogue of our grand list of Books for Teachers free to any address 
Both are worth having, and our system of discounts to teachers will save you money. 


New York and Chicago, 





CS ee. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

The following list of eighty-four colleges, uni- 
versities, and female seminaries (or colleges), has 
been upon request somewhat carefully prepared 
for reference. The italics indicate the half-dozen 
most prominent schools for ladies only ; the large 
caps indicate the leading colleges of the land, and 
the dozen colleges of second rank are in small 
caps. The nambers show the year of founding. 


1858 Adrian, Adrian, Mich. 

1831 Alabama University, Tascaloosa. 

1828 Abbott Female, Andover, Mass. 

1821 AmueRsT, Amherst, Mass. 

1845 Annapolis (naval), Annapolis, Md. 

1823 Antioch, Yellow Springs, O. 

1863 Bates, Lewiston, Me. 

1857 Baker University, Baldwin City, Kan. 

1841 Bethany, Bethany, W. Va. 

1802 Bownporn, Brunswick, Me. 

1873 Boston, Boston, Mass. 

1802 Bradford Female, Bradford, Mass. 

1847 Be oir, Beloit, Wis. ; 
Carleton, Northfield, Minn. 

1854 Central University, Peela, Iowa. 

1859 Chicago University, Chicago, Ill. 

1789 Charleston, Charleston, S. C 

1820 Colby University, Waterville, Me. 

1754 COLUMBIA, New York City. 

1850 Concordia, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

1868 CORNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

1769 DARTMOUTH, Hanover, N. H. 

1780 Dickinson, Carlisle, Pa. 

1831 Dennison University, Granville, O. 
Drury, Springfield, Mo. 

1852 Eureka, Eureka, Ill. 





1855 Galesville University, Galesville, Wis. 
1801 Georgia University, Athens, Ga. 
1789 Georgetown, D. C. 
1812 Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y. . 
1775 Hampden-Sidney, Hampden Sidney, Va. 
1868 Hannibal, Hannibal, Mo. 
1635 HARVARD, Cambridge, Mass. 
1850 Heidelberg, Tiffin, O. 
1866 Hiram, Hiram, O. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
1860 Iowa University, lowa City. 
1848 Iowa College, Grinnell. 
JOHNS HOPKINS, Baltimore. 
1864 KANSAS STATE UNiVERSITY, Lawrence. 
1826 KenyON, Gambier, O. 
1841 Knox, Galesburg, Ill. 7 
Lady of Angels, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 
1831 La Fayette, Easton, Pa. 
1866 Lehigh University, L. Bethlehem, Pa. 
1857 Lombard University, Galesburgh, Ill. 
1860 Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
1832 Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
1835 Marietta, Marietta, O. 
1841 MicHIGAN University, Ann Arbor. 
1864 Minnesota University, Minneapolis. 
1797 Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt. 
1848 Mississippi University, Oxford. 
Missouri University, Columbia. 
1837 Mount Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass. 
Mount Union, Mount Union, O. 
1785 Nashville University, Nashville, Tenn. 
1855 National Normal University, Lebanon, O. 
Nebraska University, Lincoln. 
1748 New Jersey, Princeton. 
1831 New York City University, N. Y. 
1854 NORTHWESTERN, Evansville, Ill. 
1842 Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
1834 OBERLIN, Oberlin, O. 
1845 Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 


} 1804 Ohio University, Athens. 


‘ieee and Dr. = ro ope oer Uses of 
r : : ' the Song of Songs”’ will induce a fresh study of 
wi: an Te Olean, Kan. that wonderful book. The sermons are by [)rs, 
Pennsylvania University, Philadelphia, Pa. | Pitzer, Coats, Pierson oS The Mis. 
1746 PRINCETON, Princeton, N. J. cellaneous and the Editoris sections are ful! of 
1852 Pacific University of the, San José, Cal. brief papers on a great “a of topics of special 
1853 Packer, Brooklyn, N. Y. interest to clergymen. ew York: Funk ¢& 
Ripon, "Ripon, Wis. Wagnalls. $3.00 a year. 

'1777 Ratgers, Brunswick, N. J. 
(1770 Rutgers, New York City. - 
|1871 Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
|1875 Smith, Northampton, Mass. 

1866 Tabor, Tabor, lowa. 

1795 Union, Schenectady, N. Y. 

1861 Vassar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

1875 Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
1791 Vermont University, Burlington, Vt. 
1858 WASHBURN, Topeka, Kan. 

1793 WILLIAMs, Williamstown, Mass. 

1875 Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass. 

1700 YALE University, New Haven, Conn. 
— The Academy Student. 


| — The Unitarian Review for February has five 
‘able articles: ‘‘ The Unconscious Life” is treateg 
by Christopher Pearse Cranch ; ‘* Luther’s Return 
| to the Principle of Authority,’’ by Kano Francke; 
“Public Worship,” by John W. Chadwick: 
| *¢ Christian Communism,’’ by Thomas D. How. 
‘ard; and ‘“‘Liberalism and Letters,’’ by the 
‘editor, Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, of Cambridge, 
Mass. A very critical review of ‘* Sybel’s Found. 
|ing of the German Empire’’ is by E. P. Evans, 
‘‘The Passing of a Creed’’ is considered in the 
Editor’s Note Book. In the correspondence de- 
partment are found tributes to William F. Allen, 
—_ late professor of Wisconsin University, and Wi!- 

‘i iam Silsbee. Price, $3.00 a year; 30 cents a 
THE MAGAZINES. single number. Boston: Office of Unitarian Re. 

oom view, 141 Franklin St. 

— The Homiletic Review for March comes 
freighted with treasures of homiletic thought and 
pastoral wisdom. Dr. Murray, Dean of Princeton . { ; 
College, leads off with an admirable article on at the present time on Berraren with Particular 
“The Illustrative Element in Preaching’’ ; Pro- | Reference to Trade Schools,’’ by Joseph M. Wil. 
fessor U pson’s grand essay on ‘‘ Rhetorical Train- | son, A. M., C. E., president of the Franklin [o- 
ing for the Pulpit’”’ is concluded; ‘* The Univer- | stitute. A second paper on ‘ The Fire Defences 
sities of Ancient Egypt,’’ by Dr. Cobern, now at of Paris as Compared with those of American 
Cairo, will be read with intense interest ; Dr. | Cities, and Especially of Philadel phia,”’ is by 
Arthur T. Pierson’s graphic sketch of Rev. John 'W. L Boswell, a delegate of the Institute to the 
MeNeill, the Scottish Spurgeon, will well repay Paris Exposition. The other articles deal directly 


—The February number of The Journal ¢/ the 
Franklin Institute has an article of great interest 
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Some Recent Publications. 





Title. 
William Cullen Bryant. ° e 
The Butterflies of North America. 
The Riverside Manual for Teachers. ° ° 
The Ten Commandments in the Nineteenth Century. 
A Saratoga Romance. ° ° ° ° 
Round the Globe, ° ° ° ° e 
Six to One. R . ° ° ° ° 
A Textbook of Assaying. e ° ° 
Works of Wm. H. Prescott, ° e e 
James G. Binney and His Times. ° ° . 
The Town Dweller. . ‘ ° ° e 
Practical Hints tor the Teachers of Public Schools. 
Physiology of Bodily Exercise, ° . ° 
England and South Afric ° 
Kloof and Karoo. : 
Practical Education. . ° 
Meissner’s Aus Meiner Zeit. . 
Lessing’s Minna Von Barnheim. . e 
Illustrated History of Ancient Literature. . 
Easter Voices: A Carol Service. 
Rambles in Book Land, ° 
Pliny’s Letters. . . ° ° 
The Dictionary of National Biography. 





Laugh and Learn. : e ‘ ° 
Fires in American Cities. ° . 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





— ‘* Now, to moralize—’’ began Mrs. Cumso. 
‘*Buat there are no moral lies,’’ objected her 
husband.— Smith, Gray ¢ Co.’s Monthly. 





Look Here, Friend, Are Vou Sick ¢ 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, st Appetite, Bil- 
fousness, Exhaustion, or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest 
or Lungs, Pay Coughs, Nightaweats, or any form of Con- 
sumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New 
York, who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
piexion, which is asure cure. Send to-day. cow 





— Unlucky to the last. Mrs. Flynn—‘‘ An’ 
did ye get the insurance on yer husband’s life, 
Mrs. McGinty ?”’ 

Mrs. McGinty—“‘ Yis, Mrs. Flynn, but just to 
think poor Dan had to die just whin we would 
have enjoyed spending it so.’’—Munsey’s Weekly. 

A CENTURY of progress has not produced a 
remedy equal to Ely’s Cream Balm for catarrh, 
cold in the head and hay fever. It is not a liquid 
or a snuff, but is perfectly safe and easily applied 
into the nostrils, It gives immediate relief and 
cures the worst cases. 


— ‘Hello, old man! You look played out this 
morning. Does the cold weather e you 
tired ?’ 

‘Well, rather! Sat up last night with a sick 
furnace,’’— Boston Times. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.— Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 





— Dumpsey—‘‘ Hello, Blobson! Going over to 
Winooski this morning ?’’ 

Blobson— ‘‘ Yes; I’ve an errand that will carry 
me there.’’ 

Dumpsey— ‘‘ You're a lucky dog! I’ve got to 
go afoot.’’—Burlington Free Press. 





Don’t say there is no help for catarrh, hay 
fever and cold in head, since thousands testify 
that Ely’s Cream Balm has entirely cured them. 
It supersedes the dangerous use of liquids and 
snuffs, It is easily applied intwu the nostrils and 
gives relief at once. Price, 50 centa. 


— The following telegram is handed in at a/o 





etation in Paris: ‘‘ Monsieur X, Rome,— Over- 





Author Publisher. Price 
Bigelow Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost $1 25 
E wards on “ “ “ 2 25 
Hall “ ‘ “ ad 15 
Schenck Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 1 00 
Rockw - . ia 50 
M’Collester Univ. Pub. House, Boston 1 00 
Bellamy G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 35 
Beringer J B Lippincott Co, Phila 3 25 
Kirk oe ir) i Ty 2 50 
Birney D Appleton & Co, N Y 2 00 
Fothergill ” st ” 1 00 
Howland “ « o 1 50 
Lagrange “ee ” “ 1 7 
Gibbs Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 1 75 
Bryden iy ts - sas 3 50 
Leland D Van Nostrand & Co “ % 25 
Wenckebach Henry Hoit & Co, N Y 75 
Primer DC Heath & Co, Boston 60 
Quackenbos Harper & Bros, N Y 1 50 
Hazzard Cong. Pub. Society. Boston 5 
Adams AC Armstrong & Son, NY 1 25 
Cowan Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 25 
Stephen ” > # 3 75 
Humphreys Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 25 
Peabody Damrell & Upham, N Y 


NEW KODAKS 
were “ You press 
the button, 

we do the 


rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Send for Catalogue. 








whelmed with grief; uncle dead; come at once; 
division next Thursday.’’ 
Operator — ‘‘ Makes two francs and forty.’’ 


Stranger (after fumbling in his pockets )- | TR EAS U it E-TROV E. 


‘*Sapristo! I have only two francs. 
Operator— ‘* You can omit a few words.’’ 
Stranger — ‘‘ Very well; omit ‘overwhelmed 


with grief.’ ’’—Figaro. 


ImPORTANT.—When visitin 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


pot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and ai 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 


Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, | territory wanted, and so on. 


—It was a Kansas reporter who wished a newly 
wedded pair ‘‘a happy life, and that their path- 
way may be strewn with roses as they journey 
hand in hand down the rugged stream of life,’’— 
Terre Haute Express. 

CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To THE EDITOR: — 


Please inform your readers that 1 have a positive . 


remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of ey: cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 


remedy FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
sumption if they send me their Express and P. 


TAS M, M.C., 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 


| 
New York City, | 


Good Positions for Good Teachers, 








Teachers are now looking for good positions for the Spring and Fall of 1890. If 
you wish to change for any reason whatever, please write us. We need first-rate teach- 
ers for Grammar and Primary positions. Normal Graduates, who can play the piano 
acceptably and teach drawing, can secure excellent places at once. If you have fitted 
yourself to teach Languages, Mathematies, Sciences, Music, Art, Industrial Work, or 
Penmanship, or anything else, so that you can do it well, write us full particulars. 
Many School Boards apply here personally, and if you are registered with us, we know 
we can aid you. Every Normal and College Graduate is specially requested to send 
us full particulars. Registration fee, $2.00. Our new registration blank for a stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


MONEY FOR AGENTS! 
MONEY FOR AGENTS! 
MONEY FOR AGENTS! 


OUR NEW “MANIKIN.” Now Ready. 


Embodies all the latest improvements and many of our own invention. Effect of Alcohol and 
Narcotics fully treated. Compact, easy to carry, very light. Elegantly bound in cloth and heavy 
boards, printed in colors on cloth, with brass hinges. Half the price of White’s, one third the price of 
Yaggy’s. First-class agents can sell this Manikin to every school board. Send for new circalar. 


“MAN WONDERFUL” MANIKIN. Price, only $5.00. 


Though issued late in the season last year, our agents were very successful. This Manikin meets 
a want of thousands of teachers in the country towns whose school districts are too poor to purchase 
one of greater expense. An agent selling both Manikins will cover the entire ground. 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. Price, $1.75. 


The value of this book is well known. It has been well advertised. It is the only question book 
that will fully repay in every way an agent for selling. Its great feature is in presenting questions 
|graded into 3rd, 2nd, Ist, and professional grades. The commission is most liberal. One agent has 
| sold over 3000 copies of this book; another 6000; and so on. 

| 


“UNIQUE” PENCIL SHARPENER. Price, $1.50. 


; _ This useful little tool is nearly ready in a greatly improved form, that removes every possible ob- 
jection. As it has not been generally advertised as yet, we want to secure a few first-class agents to 
canvass the offices of every large city. Liberal arrangements. 


Illustrated. $1.00 a year. 














Teachers who have energy can do a splendid thing for themselves, by taking a section of country, 


for the canvass of this beautiful paper. ne agent sent us some 6000 subscriptions received during 4 
| single summer in Illinois and Wisconsin, aided by two young meu. ‘Terms most liberal. 





LET US HAVE YOUR NAME NOW. 


We will protect our agents in their work in every way possible. Resol ork, for one 
or two of the above specialties when your term expires, vb vigor, dentin phage de 4 2 ten weeks 
to the canvass. As our invariable rule is never to publish anything simply to sell, but to see how g 
it = made, we have several of the best specialties for agents ever offered, that can be talked about, 
rs t have every advantage in price, etc., and no drawbacks to cover up if you can. When you write, 

o not send a postal, but give concisely full particulars of what you have done, and propose to do, with 
Address Subscription Department. : 








| E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pub’s, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


DESKS, | N. B. BUREAU OF RDUCATION 


Chairs 
’ Rents and Sells School Property. 
Office Furniture, Gives Parents information of the best Schools 
’ Introduces to School , and Lecture Com 
DERBY & KILNER DESK (0, | mittees, first class Leeturtce saad’ to Tourists the 
man who has arranged the “ Grand Tour of Europe 














Salesrooms, for 1 890. ” 
opp. Lowell Depot, | "Ai er, 
teeny ddress HIRAM QROUTT, Manager. 
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with scientific matters of a more technical charac- 


ter. This monthly is one of great value to stu- 
dents and investigators. Published by The 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—‘*The City of St. Paul’”’ is the subject of a 
four-page illustrated supplement by William Wil- 
lard Howard, in the number of Harper's Weekly, 
of February 19th. Poultney Bigelow contributes 
to this number an article on ‘‘ The German Reich- 
stag,’’ with a picture of a scene during the session 
of the Reichstag, and portraits of Barth, Bam- 
berger, Richter, Virchow, Windthorst, and 
Stoecker. 


— The Treasury (E. P. Treat, New York, 


publisher) is publishing a series of articles on the 


‘* Great Questions of the Day,’’ written by twelve 
college presidents. The second of these articles, 
by President D. H. MacVicar, of the Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, is in the February 
issue. 


— Babyhood, the model magazine devoted to 
the care of infants, gives much space in the Feb- 


ruary issue to ‘‘Color Blindness in Children,’’ by 
Charles H. May, M. D., a subject which merits 
careful attention. 


— The ‘Valentine Number’? of Harper’s 
Bazar contains appropriate poems by Bessie 
Chandler, W. R. Mason, and Marion Douglas. 
Dora Reade Goodale and Kate Upson Clark con- 
tribute short stories. 








FOUR DOLLARS REGISTRATION FEE is what 
a certain New York State man gets from his two 
New York State agencies,—the Siamese Twins, — 
(the two ads. always appearing together.) For 
two dollars you register in all branches of the Co- 
operative Association, and get all the help of all 
its agents. Address, Teachers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ills. 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c, E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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For Sale by 3 : 
NORTON DOOR CHECK “a 
AND SPRING CO., s 


Room C, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 





Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

FE. H. GILSON, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoolr, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


























PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E.R. RUGGLES. __ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and traix- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For a? both sexes. AT W 
E. H. Rusexx1, Principal. 


S™Ts NORMAL SOHOOL, 


GHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps. Principai. 


dress th 
logues, e 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


























S™18 NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA 
For both sexes. For catal 
principal, 
rArS NORMAL > oF ro 
r Ladies only. For ogu dress ta¢ 
pal, D. Be Hadan, Ph.D. 
‘ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
St For Poth sexes. 
For Catalogues address 








ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


CATARRH 





Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 on. at Dru its; by mail, rea. 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. ¥ 





THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Ill., 

Grants all College Degrees without Residence, 
but vigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu- 
dents’ home under local Examiners or Assistant Profes 
sors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under a 
large corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub 

ect. Those who have left college without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 
soon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all 


niger a \. 
ATIONAL MAGAZINE, a large 24-page Literary 
Journal, sample copy of which and A smyny Form for 
membership, will be mailed to any 
10 cents a ee stamps. 

Address : 147 Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 


BAHATNEMANIN 


MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinics, or an 
means for study and observation, that is not literally an 
righteously kept. THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL COURSE 
OF LEOTURES will begin in September, 1890, and con. 
tinue for six months, For full particulars, catalogue, and 
Clinique, address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 
3034 Michigan Av,, Chicago. eow 


A Sneoial Offer | eksissesistt 


best illustrated Woman's 

paper published. Itis issued 
weekly. Handsomely illustrared. The latest fashion 
designs with full descriptions. The various departments, 
Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 
complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe 
cial offer. The subscription price is @2.50 per year. To 
increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 
new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 
you for 3 mouths (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 


Grand Tourg of Kurope. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route : NewYork to Liverpool ; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 


countries. 
Entire expense of the tour, from June +5 to Sept. 
11, from $800 to $850. 
At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Russia and the North, 
including POLAND, RussiA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 
Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dur. 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed. 
For circulars and full particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St, Boston. 


10 30 PER CI. 
4, Investors | 


Conservative, Safe, and Permanent Investment for 
sums of $100 or more. Investigation invited. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on receipt of 8 cts. to pay postage. 

For particulars, references. etc., address 

W W. WINSTON, 
Box 349, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


ress on receipt of 
































sournern Cohool Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only = teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a tion fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 


MT. STERLING, Ky. 


The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions. 
For particulars address the 

UGET SOUND TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, 


Nov. 21, 1888. 








J. 0. GREENOUGH.. Principa) 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND q. w. 
SCHOOL a res go. 
SUPPLIES. uEW YORK, 





OF EDUCATION. 


= = = - 
hers’ } 
eachers sigencies. 

i IT iS AM AZING he said to us. He had entered the office hesitantly, sat down doubtfully 

5 and began by saying that it really was of no use to come. Circumstances made 
such a peculiar combination of qualifications necessary that it was hardly probable we should care to try to fill it. 
For one thing she absolutely must teach peenemstesy, and he supposed that wasn't very common. Then she ought 
to be a Seventh-Day Baptist, which was probably still less so, Apart from these two things he didn’t care so very 
much because he could distribute the other work, but of course he wanted as good a teacher as he could get. 
Well, it took two minutes to run down a certain column giving the church affiliations of our candidates to find out 
that we had among our 4.000 teachers 11 women who are Seventh-Day Baptists. Looking at the same time in an- 
other column, no one of them had professed when she registered to be able to teach short-hand. “ Apparently,” we 
said,“ we can’t give you both; now which is most imperative?” “I think she must be a Seventh. Day Baptist,” 
he said. So we sent for the Li envelopes and looked over the letters. Sure enough, one of them said that she was 
taking lessons in short-band and hoped to be able to add it to her list of studies. A subsequent letter spoke of her 
continuing her lessons, and taking down an address with considerable success. Her other qualifications were sat- 
isfactory, she could be had at once, and he a | eated us to telegraph to her to begin the next Monday. Then he 
looked at his watch. “ It isamazing.’”’ he said, “I have been here just twenty minutes.” There was some luck 
about it, but there was a good dea! of system too. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °° “*7°", 24 "oe. 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable. Send for Manual. 


TEACHERS DES/RING BETTER POSITIONS 


SHOULD CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: 


1. A list of nearly 3000 (Two Thousand) POSIE- | open to competition were filled through this Associ- 
TRONS which have been filled by the TEACHERS’ | ation, viz.: Michigan. $1800; Wisconsin, $1800; Min- 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Chicago, ts sent by | nesota, $1500; Lowa, $2000; Arkansas, $2000; Illinois, 
them to any teacher on application, names of | $1700; Dakota (two), one at $2000, and one at $1800; 
teachers located and dates given in full. 8. Carolina, $2000; Missouri. $1500; Ohio, $1800. 

2. This Association filled over 600 (six hundred)! 5. The testimonials of the Association are not num- 

itions DURING 1889 in the States west of New | bered by the dozen,—they come from (1) hundreds of 
ork. | teachers. (2) from every State, (3) from those who 

3. No other agency has filled fifty (50) positions in | have had actual experience with the agency in secur- 
the same territory in the same length of time. | ing a position or a teacher, (4) they are of very re- 

4. The ten highest salaried positions in ten States ' cent date, 1889-90. 























VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1890. 


We have vacancies,— some in almost every State in the Union,— for the Fall of 1890, for the 
following teachers : 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





S8uperintendencies. Salaries from §$10v0 to $2200) Principalships, town schools. Salary, $500to 900 
High School Principalships, - 500 to 1800| Grammar, Intermediate and Primary, 35to 85 
High School Assistants, a 450 to 1500 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Several College Presidencies. | Faveral Coil.and Normal Professorships, 800 to 2000 
One Normal Presidency. Salary $2000 Director of Music for Normal, - - 900to 1500 
A Latin Professor for University “ 1600 | Several lady Teachers of Music. 

(must have studied abroad). | Reading and Education, - - - - 900 
A Professor of Mathematics, - 1200 to 1500| Training Teacher, city Normal, - = 650 


Lady Teacher of Art. 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors, and superintendents. 
It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends a 
teacher who will not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency 
is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where hard work 
will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly confidential. Send a postal 
with your address ; or, better, write fully your qualifications, experience, kind of position you want, and 
location. This wili enable us to reply fully and save your time. 

The new large Manual of the Association sent free upon application. 

Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to 
act as agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. 


Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the 
applicant for the work. 





7 Wanted, Teachers! 


We already have on our books over two hundred vacancies for September. Many of them are 
from our former patrons. They are for College Presidents and Professors, for Superintendents and 
Principals, for High School and Grade teachers, for Specialists in Music, Art, Elocution, Commer- 
cial Branches, &c. Our vacancies are DIRECT FROM EMPLOYERS. Send for our Manual. 
New vacancies come in daily. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


ScHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMuuRstT, IL, 
3 Somerset Street, 


The New England Bureau of Education, * Somers, 


TO PATRONS. TO TEACHERS. 

Patrons shoe us early notice of vacancies in| Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they come from every state and territory. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 














* Dear Dr. Orcutt :—We are under special obliga- 
tions to you for intelligent service.” 

Southbridge, Mass. Supt. J. T. CLARKE. 

“My connection with your Bureau has been of great 
advantage tome. Accept my thanks for this excel- 
lent position, —the second you have furnished me.” 


* Dr. Orcutt: —I am impressed by your promptness 
and efficiency. On all future occasions, when I need 
teachers. you will surely be notified.” 

Atlanta, Ga. Supt. R. A. JonN. 

“I owe you a debt of gratitude as well as $45 in 
money. Accept my thanks for your valuable service.” 
Pottsville, Pa. B. 8. 8. Counctl Bluffs, Iowa. Cc. 8. H. 

“Tam convinced that your agency is far the best}; ‘I have foundthe servicerendered by your Bureau 
among the maay, and hence ask to become a meni-| very efficient, and if agreeable to yourself, should 
ber.” G. H.C. |like torenew my membership.” Cc. W. E 

Loudonville, N. Y. Leile, N. ¥. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
ne? 5. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency hus successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We are asked to recommend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500; several Principals, $1,000 to $1.200; 
ten ladies, $600 to $700. Why do you plod on at a lew salary when you are worthy of a better one? Reg- 
ister now and give us a chance to become acquainted with you. The better we know your record, the better 


we can work for you. Circulars free, L. B, LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
q Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Established 1855. 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | % East 14th Street, N. WV. 
iter n-y “* Pinan Eman (ELT ; i jon 9 
trends good schools parents. Callenoraddress  Lem@Chers’ Agency 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


uare. ’ | Mantetane, of heme sexes, for Universities, College 
on™ wae al mn Schools, and Churches, Circulars of cholee 


00 
NO PRE FOR BEGISTBATION. _ schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 




















BEST FACILITIES | and ren of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
ioe LARGE BUSLNEBS, | sw sen aeoot, Botmosn Brouaway unt Ae 
not in collecting one fees, but in providing com NEW YORK CITY. 7 





of Teachers athena oaoe "PY EACHERS WANTED, “Biiiscst0ch Yo 








NEW YO 





RB. EE. AVERY 
AMERICAN OOL BUREAU ae NEW ENGLAND BUBEAU OF EDUCATION, 
2 Wess 14th Street, Register Now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


EXERCISES IN WOOD-WORKING 


A Text-Book for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges. 
By IVIN SICKELS, M.S., M.D. 


Divided into 


The first contains a treatise on wood, including the 


Twe Parts: 
owth, structure, properties, and kinds, cause of 


decay, destructive insects, and means of preserving wood. 


The second part includes a description of tools, 
and methods of sharpening tools. These are followed 


methods in drawing used to illustrate the exercises, 


by thirty-nine PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES, illustrated 


by full-page plates. and accompanied by numerous applications. Directions for each exercise are printed 


on the page opposite its diagrams. 
Introduction price, $1.00, 


Special terms made on class supplies. 








D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which oa 
y 


to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. 
RcuppEn. With Maps and Illustrations. 


HORACE E. 


For the use of Schools and Academies. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well as a full set of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiiful Lllustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution ; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equpped school book ever used inthe United States. 

Price #100; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


For samples and introductory terms address 
364 Washington St., Boston. 


122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





MERRILL’S SCHOOL-BOOK 


NEW BOOKS! 
NEW BOOKS! 


SERIES. 


NILES’ CEOCRAPHIES UNEXCELLED. 


No Stronger Endorsements Could Be Written. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL: THomas J. GRAY, President. 
We have found Niles’s Geographies as good as the best. 


D. D. MERRILL,—Dear Sir: 


themselves in the classroom, a fact that cannot be affirmed of every 
They have no superior. 


illustrated and furnished with maps. 
Send for Introductory Prices and Catalogue. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN.; Novy. 22, 1889 
They prove 
eography, however finely it may be 


ours truly, 
THOMAS J. GRAY. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS) 


Les Poetes Francais du XIiXme Siecle. Edited by | 
©. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, chronologically arranged, with bio- 
graphical notices of the poeta. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. | 
12mo. £1.00. 

Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


. . 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature, 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’« Science. 





White's Grammar School Texts 


A SERIES OF LATIN AND GREEK Books, 


Containing (1) TEXT, 
(2) VOCABULARIES (with Notes). 
These texts are in handy size,and are bound in strong 


cloth. Prices vary from 25 cts. to 40 cts. 
*.* Full list of the Series, with specimen pages, sent 


on application. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. ‘rE vonie 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebrer. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessous. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Englisk. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Hiutchison’s Physiclogy and Siygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
COPY BOOKS, 


Graph READING LEAFLETS, 


CLEMENT’S’CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


83 East 17th St. NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 





IDEAL FICTION. 


The essence of poetry and painting is fiction. An 
ideal examole of fiction is found in Mary B. Sleight’s 
novel, “* THF FLAG ON THE MILL,” pronounced 
highly meritorious by press and public. Southern 
Presbyterian Review says: ‘ Itis pure and sweet, 
sustaining the reader’s interest to the end.” 

12mo, cloth,—a lLandsome book,— 455 pages; 5 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $1.50 ; postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI,, N. Y, 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


Price, 75 cents. 





By HrraM OrcorTtT, LL.D. 





A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





, *‘Understandest Thou What Thou 
HReadest?” No one can read the pspers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘’' Rulers of the 

orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pages. 
Full of valuable information on current history. 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALEES I¥ 


WING BOOKS 
oes MODELS 


DRAWING and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 

To which special attention Is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed oe 
li 


the teaching of Form and win; 
d Grammar Schools. They consist of both ds 


an 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest for accuracy 4D 
beauty, and are furnished the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the counfry, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in ied 
8 , and especially at the outset. 
‘or catalogue and particulars, ad 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


Cnicage Age , 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
73 nom AVENUE. 


PEOPLE'S HYMN BOOK 


350 must popular Hymns, old and new, with ap- 
propriate@tunes. Price 20 cents: (pone extra, 5 
cents); by 100, 15cents; 500, 12 cents ; by 1000, 11 cents. 


INDEX TO THE BIBLE 


with Harmony of the Gospel, &c, &c, Price 15 cents. 
By dozen, 121% cents; by 100, 1014 cents; by 1000, 9 
cents. Postage, extra, 3 cents per copy. 

WORDS TO CHRISTIAN TEACHERS, 
5 cents; by 100, 3 cents; Ministers and Theological 
Students, no charge. 


CHRIST’S TESTIMONY TO THE SCRIPTURES. By 
Rev. ROBERT PATTERSON, D.D.; and CHRIST 
AND THE SCRIPTURES. By Rev. ADOLPH 
SAPHIR, D.D. 16mo, paper. Price, 5 cents; by 
the 100, 3cents. Postage, 1 cent per copy extra. 
Free to ministers and theological students. 


RECENT BOOKS. 

TANGLETOP. By Mary B. Waterman. Cloth, 12mo, 
351 pp. $1.35. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAN OF THE SOUTH. 12mo, 
cloth. Illustrated. 189 pp. 75 cents net. Post- 
age extra, 8 cents per copy. 

KORNO SIGA, THE MOUNTAIN CHIEF; or, Life in 
Assam, By Mrs. Mildred Marston. 12mo, cloth. 
209 pp. 90 cents. 

IN SAFE HANDS. By Mary Hubbard Howell. 
cloth. 306 pp. $1.25. 

HOME AND WORK BY THE RIVERS OF EDEN, 
12mo, cloth. Illlustrated. 197 pp. $1.00. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNITY OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
| ew ees Book. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 

cents. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
10 BIBLE Hovusk, NEw YorK. 


Civics. 


Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. 


These questions are printed on slips of cardboard, 
1% x4 inches in size, two questions on acard. The 

uestions are not confined to the Constitetion of the 

Inited States, but include many practical questions 
on the subjects of the day. 

Cards with Key of Answers sent to any address for 


50 cents. A.M. EDWARDS, LEWISTON, MAINE. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Tremont PL, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


a 
















12mo, 











‘Midwinter Music 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gayeties 


SOCIAL SINGING, cores Seger. 
Cues, jee, $1). “Good Old Songs we Used 


TEMPERANCE, o.sops ance ens. 
Morey. e-em Rallying Songs,” (35 cts, or 
$3.60 doz.) Hull. 


ANTHEM BOOKS, ;¥23z-2tyms 00, 

$7.20doz.) Emerson “Ap. 

thems of Praise,” $1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. Ameri. 

can Anthem Book,” $1.25 or $12 doz.) Dow’s “Re. 
sponses and Sentences,” (80 cts., or $7.20 doz.) 

Sacred: “Ruth and Boaz” 


EASY CANTATAS. Sacreg: {But 204 Boa. 


65 cts.or$6doz. Secular: “ Dairy Maid’s Supper’ 
(20 cts., or $1.80 doz.) ‘Garden of Singing Flow. 
ers,”’ 40 cts., or $3 60 doz ) 


Great Success of our new $1 music books 


“Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, “Popular 
Piano Collection,” “‘ Popular Dance Musie Co}|ec. 
tion,” Song Classics for Sop.,” “Song Classies for 
Alto,” * Classic Baritone and Bass Songs,” “ (jas. 
sic Tenor Songs.”’ Each book, $1.00. 





MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


Music for Easter. 
it KING FOREVER : 3 A NEW service of 





Scripture and Song 
for Easter-tide, comprising Anthems for the Choir: 
Hymns for the Congregation ; Solos ; Gloria ; Cho 
ruses for Choir and People, with Responsive Read. 
ings, progressivel oe. A capital service for 
the Sunday School. By the Rev. RopERT Lowry. 
16 pages. 

Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
THE THIRD-DAyY, DAY OF JoY,CAPTIVITy CAPTIveE, 

KING OF GLORY, GATES OF DAY, THE RIsEN 

JESUS, by same author, at same prices. 


EASTER ANNUAL. No. 14: casren 


CAROLS by favorite authors, — new this year. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 


Number 1 to 13 previous issues, supplied. 


Full catalague of Easter Carols, Services, and An- 
thems sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 


81 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 





DRAWING. 
Coe’s First Studies (54 Studies). 16mo, cloth, $0 60 
Mahan’s Industrial Drawing. 8vo, " 3 50 
MacCord’s of Mechanical Movements. 8vo, cloth 5 00 


So. Topographical Drawing. 8vo, “ 250 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing. Plates. 4to ‘‘ 3 50 
Ruskin’s Laws of Fésole. 12mo, . . . ‘“ 050 
i Elements of Drawing. 12mo, * 0 50 
” ss of Perspective. 12mo, * 0 50 
Warren's Free Hand Drawing. 12mo, * 100 
s Drafting Instruments. 12mo, 1 25 
ce Linear Perspective. 12mo, * 100 
hi is ds | SP ae 1 25 
= Projection Drawing. 12mo, “ 150 
- Shadows and Perspective. 8vo, 3 50 
“2 Machine Drawing. 2 vols., 8 vo, 7 50 
as Shades and Shadows. 8&vo, ** 300 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 
*s* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. 

















Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., tw A, BR a TE HICH CRADE PENS A 

8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. Wabash Avenue, Obleago. a oe ke School Boards Supplied. cow y jon rerigns and Samples. 
Minerals bg . 
Rocks, ’ } Stutfed Animals 
= ad's Natural Science Establishment, |S". 
Casts of Fossils, ‘ iia 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 

aps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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TWO REMARKABLE BOOKS. 


INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. {INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. 


By Prof Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale Uni-| By Prof. We. R. HARPER, Ph. D., Yale Uni- 
versity, and Isaac B. Bur@rss, A.M., Latin| versity, and Wa. E. WATERS, Ph.D., Cincin- 
Master Rogers High School, Newport, R.I.| nati,O. For introduction, $1.00. 

For introduction, $1.00. 


The method employed in these books is that followed by P: i i ccess 

aa. , y Prof. Har th such 

+ rem os yay wp — Soe. > is, in fact, the only sue tetention maaan = con- 
applied in the study o e ancient classics, and in thi i i 

other systems presented for beginners in Latin and Greek. a a ony wee ae 


From Prof. J. L. LINCOLN, Brown University. 


“Tam satisfied yours is the only practical method of learning a lang 
lage th : 
ee ie pe oeuage d'study hee he or —o Thave Soon trving = AR. pom BD 
study their n in this way. If teachers would only patient! your 
rom the very start and persistently keep it up, if only for your twenty C 73 &eestyy 
that their pupils would find but little difficulty after that in reading Creer meee “remnere to sag 
would read Cesar or be well on the way to reading without stopping 74 a a ee ey 


*,* Send to the publishers for book of specimen pages and statement of the leadin 

: g features of 

py pe dad Fogo pos Ey alga THE LATIN AND GREEK. Sample copies of either book 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


753-755 BRoapway, New York. 149 WanasH Ave., Cuicago, Inn 


ECLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








READY JANUARY 20th. 


N , 

eee ee eer. A Revised, mana’, and Improved Edition of the EcLEcTI¢ 

The week hes bes NITED STATES, by M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 

of illustrations hes ‘ton oe = much sim lified to better adapt it to school use; the number 

text re-set in new t M sexy y doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the entire 
ype. mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 3 exchange price, 60 ots. 


Waddy’s Composition and Rh 
: ‘ sitio Athetoric. The Elements of Compositi d Rhetoric, 
with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By Veena Wavvr, Pacer wa of 


Rhetoric in th : . 
a a .= Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00} exchange 


waa yn W's Aigebra. A Complete bra to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series, 
sufficiently fall’ for the Poy = Hig! —— Cincinnati. A one-book course in Algebra, 
$1.00 ; exchange price, 60 conte” 4 “sal college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. Price, 


Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
28 Bomp Stazer, New York. 





8 Hawizy Srazer, Boston. 





